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Notes of the Geek. 
0 ag appa , 
sultative.Member of the ‘a i, on the 24th instant, 
and accepted the title of Jiunii. now ranks next to the 
Chief Ambassador Iwakura Tomomi. This appointment does 
not give him any administrative share in the Government, but 
Sanjé Saneyoshi, the Daijé-daijin resumed his duties on the 
same day. 


SHimapzy, SaBckO W Naikaku-Komon, or con- 
Udaijin or Third Minister of State, who is at present the late 
signifies that his advice will be asked for when it is required. 

H. I. M. The Mikado also visited the Council of State. 
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THuURSDAY last about one o'clock in the morning, Yedo was 
again visited by a fire. This time it was the large ancient 
temple in Shiba, the burial place of the Tycoons, which was 
destroyed. The temple was built 270 years ago and was one 
of the principal attractions of the city, though the decorations 
of the smaller temples in its vicinity are those which most per- 
fectly illustrate the merits of this branch, of Ja art. 
The cause of the fire was not discovered by our reporter, but it 
is runtoured that it was an act of incendiayigm on the part of 
a Buddhist priest to revenge the sect for the conversion of the 
temple from a Buddhist to a Shinté shrine. 
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THE third number of the Journal of the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Natur und Vilkerkunde Ostasiens’ contains some 
interesting papers. The first, by Dr. Hilgendorf, treats of » 
common variation in the skulls of the Japanése-of the os zygo- 
maticum, but is perhaps too purely anatomical to be interesting 
to the bulk of our readers. The setond by Dr. Cochius treats 
of the Sulphur Springs of Ashinoyu with special regard to the 
geological formation of the neighbourhood, the composition of 
the chalybeate waters which abound in it, and the various 
gases which the soil fives forth. At the close of ‘this paper is 
an account by Dr. Ritter of the Sulphur Springs of Od'shing- 
oku, (Hell), which are situated about two miles from the 
western extremity of the Hakoné Lake. A ufble of tke heights 
of the mountain ranges on the Nakasendo between Kioto and 
Yed, by Mr. Boyle, Eugineer-in-Chief of the Railway, (pub- 
lished in No. 17 of the Japan Weekly Mail of this year) ap- 
pears next in order, followed by a frésh éaleulation by M. 
Lépssier 6f the’height of Fusiyama (pnblished in thé Echo du 
Japn, 26th August, 1873), which places it at 11,542 feet. 
Previous estimatés had made it as follows:— . 


OR Ts BO iri oy vsiics sc wtdasexnadkteews 14,177 feet 
MOG, PPO TR cas wackis cccisass¥rssiaencrk 13,080 _,, 
Lieut. Williams, Rinaldo................cceceees 10,714 
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Amid so much variety it is to be hoped that we may soon 
have an entire confirmation of one or other of these estimates. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock's is certainly too high, but it was made 
undir considerable disadvantages which later explorers have 
not had to contend with. A subsequent paper by Mr. 
Knuipping gives the height at 11,480 feet, so that we seem to 
be approaching something like agreement on the subject. A 
paper by Mr. Von Brandt gives some measurements of well- 
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other tar, Meow tnd canard the Peels ine 
gard to vocal music are 


ans. The great mej a Shy fit Zaw/ abe io 
sles inthe highest dqetel raebon ty tayfog Gk Ts 


deed, it is extremely rare to hear from any men but 
thowe of the loweet clase, dda Jud geitifing epuld 
form themselves into vocal unions would be as impossible to 
them as that they should join in; round” dances with their 
ladies as foreigners do at balls, Yet the Japanese are not less 
fond of music than Etrropéans. ‘There are few ‘respectable 
families in which the wife, her companion and ‘daughter, can- 
not sing and accompany their songs upon the Samisen or Koto, 
The men derive as much pleasure from listening as the women 
from perforfaing, and .thenc# doubtldssjt has \that in 
ail teathsubee of arched phetendcal bubAetiosh) singers 
are to found who entertain the guests with vocal and 
mbt niigic. Bor the reft, I wt be allowed to doubt 
whether” bkbeas eter admired Japanese music.” 

The Journal concludes with meteorological observations of a 
singularly minute and valnablé nature. 


THE Vv Jam S me » ate f , r lot inese at 
¢ en ete 3 5 of #Engi#h in the 
Oo .y ei Sei Galfke) 4 o*has a pros- 
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Imperi 

pectus announcing that he purposes continuing in Yokohama 
the publication of, the A oy serigl, devoted to oriental 
subjects hitherto’ published in’ London, and of which three 
volumes have already been issued. Mr. Summers’ industry 
aul Cenatity! of purpose ind fhily feodgvily by) all hd know 
him personally or by report, and we are certain that he will 
evince these qualities in the conduct of the serial referred to. 
But we much fear that he will find difficulties in the task he 
has set hi which ‘are not ber The 
establish dent of sl a ; fr oe a in 
Japan will certainly deprive him of many contributions whieh 
otherwise might have found ‘their way into his Magazine, in- 
vestigators in China will assuredly do little for a publication 
m1 Wied Hnl ba oid hdd Dock la uhbaeh dumber of 
a leerhut oy! a su umber of 
contributors to his Journal to make it instrumental in ad- 
vancing the excellent objects he enumerates in his prospectus. 
And while fully sympathising in his endeavours, we think that 
the creation of another channel for diffusing the information 
he seeks to obtain, or for inftnencing the mind of the Japanese, 
is very much to be regretted. Were his serial to be published 
in Japanese, we should haye little to sey gn the subjegt, chief- 
ly bécausé the Japanese heading bofitdtipn piidecks limit- 
less. But the means now existing for operating on the native 
mind through the English language in local periodical publica- 
tions, is amply sufficient for all possible purposes, and the crea- 
tion of additional means only, invel yes, ad ditional expense and 
the scattering of matter which ought rather to gathered and 
then diffused by the existing machinery. 


_, NoTHING can be wo an, the ep: xisten umber of 
small and necessarily: é ly periodicals, an «S is per- 
fectly well illustrated by the present condition of the Press in 
this place. For the most part 
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in dignity and self-respect, and sections of it habitually admit, | ces of thus speaking we know only too well. 


without evidence of the slightest disapproval, correspondence 
in which the characteristics of Grub-Street and Homnndsditch 
seem to dispute for the pre-eminence. When editorial criti- 
cism is necessary there is no particular objections to fair single- 
stick practice in which a tingling cut is sometimes given and 
taken. The same thing takes place at the bar, and we are no 
partisans of unmeaning namby-pamby discussion which leads 
to nothing. But all this is widely different from the anonym- 
ous writing which is the curse of the Yokohama Daily Press, 
and which must do more to keep down the reputation of a 
society which year by year becomes more polite and enlight- 
ened—largely from the infugion into it of elements unknown 
in its earlier history and demanded by the growing enlighten- 
ment of the Government—than anything else. 

We regret, too, to see the beginning of a system of puffery 
and self-assertion on the part of this section of the Press which 
cannot be too much deprecated. The Japan Herald announces 
that its pages are to be enlarged to. the size of those of the 
‘London Times, and we hear of the “Leading Journal,” &. 
“preasure for space” &c. We shall not do» more than ak 
lude to a well-known fable of sop’s called the Ox and the 
Frog, which, with ite moral, must be known to all. Butif any 
‘person in private life were to go about publicly maintaining 
that he was the handsomest, tallest, most accomplished and 
richest person in a community, we should make inferences 
with regard to his sense and breeding of a very uncompli- 
‘mentary nature, and his extrusion from all decent society 
.would inevitably follow his unseemly bragging, whether 
there were any truth or not in his assertions. We see 
‘mo reasons why this canon should not similarly guide the 
conductors of all newspapers, as it certainly must guide 
those who have a proper sense of self-respect. It is not for 
us to bandy words on this subject as regards ourselves, but in the 
name of the Public it might be said that what is wanted here 
is a daily paper of customary size but of more solid intention, 
giving accurate news and seemly if not very superior comment, 
supplying real information, good reliable law reports, and cor- 
respondence from the ports, from China and Europe. If there 
had been any announcement to this effect we should have re- 

- Joiced to read it. But we must first get clear of all this bad 
anonymous correspondence, these wretched lithographed letters 
from “ Our Paris Correspondent” which for thirty shillings a 
quarter may. be had in any desired quantity, and in which the 
poor café-haunting creature who writes them talks of marshals 
and statesmen and women of fashion as if he knew them in- 
timately, and criticizes at second or third hand plays he has 
never seen and musicians he has never heard. It is sickening to 
think of these things—sickening to have them associated with 
so great a force as the Press, sickening to think that, in some 
narrower circle of affinity than the common Adamic tie, some 
claim to relationship may be set up by this tribe. We are in 
no position or humour to blame the daily papers for being no 
better than they are. The existence of four daily papers is 
enough to account for everything. We c1n well remember the 
time when Shanghai, with five times the wealth and ten times 
the commerce of Yokohama, was blessed in the possession of 

. but one daily paper. It was not very able,—no daily paper 

affiliated to a weekly paper, as this was, could be so there 
or can be so here. But it gave news. It was as correct in 
its reports and information as could be expected from a pro- 
per sense of responsibility and respectable proprietorship, and 
was all that was required. Here, on the contrary, four daily 
papers exist, each preventing the others from becoming what 
one at least ought to be. The expenses of maintaining these 
properties is thrown upon the public, who ought, but do not, 
get their equivalent for their money. If one morning, one 
evening, and one weekly paper existed here, the public would 
be infinitely better served—money could be spent on existing 
papers which would greatly improve them, trustworthy and 
intelligent correspondents at the ports on China could be ap- 
pointed, and Japan would have a Press of which it might well 
he proud. Bat no Journal can now afford this, and any 
scheme for increasing the size of papers and not first improv- 
ing the matter they contain, is mere catch-penny announce- 
. ment which deserves. expos e€ The consequen- 





But the subject 
is one of real importance to the public and we have treated it 
as such. 





PREPARATIONS are being made for a Skating Rink near t’ 
ground rented by the Athletic Sports Club. The chief « - 
penses will be for rent, scaffolding, matting &c., and the C! b 
has assumed the responsibility of these in entire confiden-e 
that it will be recouped by subscriptions and entrance fees 10 
the grounds. We believe that the system by which the ce 
destroyed by skating can be renewed, is fully understsd 
by those who will have the management of the Rin. xad 
though cold water will generally be used for flooding tho .ce, a 
resort to warm water will be had once or twice during the 
season. This is absolutely essential to make a good su: “ace 
and to weld the ice into a homogeneous mass. The use of 
cold water alone makes a good surface only until the skate nas 
traversed it; but this is no sooner done than the surface 
“ flies,” the «cut up” becomes excessive, and the skater is no 
better served than he was on the previous day, the ice mean- 
while not having gained in thickness—a serious drawba::t: in a 





climate where a trying, if not a killing, day may com. » the 
very midst of the cold weather. 
WE avail {ourselves of the permission of the Sec .2+ «nd 


Members of the German Club to give the plots of two <'vertin:: 
little pieces performed there on Tuesday even?.igin honour o* 
Christinas. A large number of ladies accepteu tho invitation 
to the entertainment :— 

HEIRATH DURCH EINEN Hot. 

Bendia,a rich Berlin banker, gives a ball from which his 
guests are found retiring on the rise of the curtain. On ques- 
tioning his daughter Crcilia as to its success, she confesses that 
she found her partners intolerably dull, and scorns his idea 
that any one of them would make her a desirable husband, 
confessing at the same time that her affections are fixed on a 
young briefless lawyer, Gustav Wetter, a match which, in his 
turn, the father absolutely forbids. As she leaves the room, 
Jean, the footman, enters, and after dilating somewhat patronis- 
ingly to his parvenu master upon the success of the ball, demurs 
to Bendiz’s order to extinguish the lights on the ground that 
this cannot be done so long as one guest remains, and there 
is still a hat in the ante-room, though no owner of it can be 
discovered. On examinination it is found to contain a paper 
stating that when the hat is found the owner will have ceased 
to live. In the midst of these perplexities a sigh is heard 
which, however, is at last acknowledged by Cecilia, who has not 
retired to rest, to be the expression of her own unhappiness. 
She reappears and faints at the sight of the hat, believing it to 
be that of her beloved who has committed suicide. But ta 
sergeant of police appears who says that a hatless man has 
been apprehended, and it eventually turns out that one of 
the guests, horrified at an execrable performance during Bendiz’s 
Soiree of an air from the TJrovaiore, had fled from the ball 
and left the alarming announcement of his intended suicide 
in his hat, as a joke. Wetter has meanwhile appeared, and 
Bendix bestows his daughter's hand on him as a consolation to 
her for the pain which his supposed death had caused her. 

Das FEsT DER HANDWERKER. 
(2 Acts.) 

Frau Mietzel, the anxious an irritable hostess of a beer 
and coffee-garden, has a daughter, Lenchen, whom she is 
anxious to see married, but whose love for Wilhelm, a young 
Saxon carpenter, who returns her passion, she discourages on 
account of his youth and insufficient means. Wilhelm, who 
is chafing under the idleness enforced by a broken arm 
caused by a fall from a scaffolding, has won the admiration 
of his employer, Woklmann, a worthy and wealthy master- 
builder, who is aware of his love for Lenchen, has deter- 
mined to assist him in prosecuting it, and has told Frau 
Mietzel that he will find a suitable husband for her daughter. 
The maiden makes light of her mother’s objections and; vows 
to accept Vb dhelin 3 and share is poverty until success con es to 
their help, rejecting meanwhile the attentions of one Hiihiichen, 
a fellow workman of Wilkedm’s, but the laughing stock of the 
Union to which they! both balOng. The members o this 
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Union propose to have a feast at Frau Mietzcl’s, where they 
all meet, forbidding the attendance of their wives on the pre- 
text that it is purely a business affair. The wives, however, 
force themselves upon the, entertainment and conspire with 
Hihnchen, who values himself upon his acceptability to the 
ladies, to defeat the selfish schemes of their husbands. 

Among the projects;connected with the meeting is the mak- 
ing of a collection for Wilhelm to assist him through the 
troubles caused by his accident, and towards which Wohlmann, 
unknown to the rest, contributes two gold pieces. 

Kluck, one of the artizans, in an amusingly incoherent 
speech, presents the money to Wilhelm, whose pride, however, is 
fired by an act which, though well-intended, he cannot be a par- 
ty to. Finally Woh/mann, who has been discovered as the donor 
of the gold pieces, announces his intention of making Wilhelm 
his overseer and contractor for bis principal works, and Frau 
Mietzel withdraws her objections to his marriage with her 
daughter. 

The performance of these was followed by a Christmas 
Lottery at which a profusion of beautiful presents was lavish- 
ed upon the ladies, and a pleasant evening was concluded with 
dancing. 





TRULY, new year's day was a test—we speak impersonally, 
of course—of such devotion as friendship may include. A 
bitter, heartless wind ; a driving, wetting snow; a dark, grey, 
forbidding sky ; were so many gauntlets thrown down to teat 
the spirits of such as would lift them, and that discretion 
which has been claimed as the better part of valour greatly 
interfered, as we imagine, to deter many from this adven- 
ture. The obligations of the social duties which are observed 
both here and in China on New Year's Day are not supposed 
to be binding on Englishmen except towards their Ameri- 
can friends, who regard a call as absolutely de rigeur in 
weather not immoderately bad. But Thursday last would have 
abeolved any one but a lover, for whose responsibilities,—if 
Roealind's formula be true,—not only no plea for weather, but 
none for the most fractional unpunctuality can be admitted. 
A call on such a day really meant somcthing—either a vast 
resolution in the caller or a vast attraction in the person called 
on. There are occasiona when the social conscience is stirred 
with the feeling that a sacrifice is necessary, that there is an 
arrear of neglected duties, and that some atonement must be 
made for it. The memory recalls neglected opportunities ; 
civilities, not slighted indeed, but received without empresse- 
ment and responded to without warmth; calls ill-discharged ; 
the want of a truly sympathetic proffer of crackers at 
supper, &c. It is possible that such motives may have dic- 
tated some of the New Year's calls of 1874: but those who 
were innocent of them, and still did their duty, may look on 
their friendships and exploite with satisfaction. 





TuE following appears in the Hiogo News of the 24th 
instant :— 

In No. 140 of the Minato Shimbun, (the contents of which we 
reported in our issue of the 10th instant) i} was stated that a man 
who had taken a fancy to his brother's wife had killed the brother 
and married the widow, and that the two guilty parties had been 
caught and imprisoned. A rumour is now in circulation that the 
man is to be crucified, with some additional tortures in the way of 
spear wounds, and that the woman is to be torn in pieces by bul. 

locks. It is not likely that foreigners will be able to obtain much 

information on this subject just at present, considering how the 
anthorities are generally understood to object to the presence of 
foreign observers at even ordinary decapitation, but if any such 
execution should take place, the fact will be sure to leak out, and 
the Government will be treated to a very plain expression of foreign 
opinion as to its capacity for holding the rank among other nations 
to which it aspires. 

We trust the attention of the Central Government may be 
attracted to this paragraph. It is not many months ago that 
we published a table showing the alterations which had been 
made in the Criminal law, and the milder spirit apparent in the 
punishments to which malefactors are now subjected. We 
drew prominent attention to these changes, and the subject 


was referred, to with kaj eferephery the Press elsewhere. 


But we shall be thrown back again if there be any truth in 
this paragraph, and foreigners will say that though changes 
may be made on paper they do not proceed from a higher 
feeling on the part of the Government on this subject, but 
arise solely from a desire to conciliate the good opinion of the 
outer world, and that, for all we know, the old barbarous 
punishments of former times may be inflicted at this very mo- . 
ment. From such tortures and spectacles as those to which 
attention is now called the mind recoils with horror, and it is 
our duty to point out to the Government that the greatest dis- 
trust will henceforward attach to those proclamations which 
would otherwise rightfully raise its reputation elsewhere, if 
subsequent accounts from Hiogo report that these hideous sen- 
tences have actually been executed. 





THE Straits Times of the 4th December contains an interest- 
ing account of the re-ooronation of the King of Siam. In ac- 
cordance with an ancient Siamese custom the young King 
had resigned his crown and royal dignities for a time and 
entered the Buddhist priesthood. He remained some little 
time ig holy orders but on quitting them did not immediately 
resume his kingly honours. The re-coronation took place 
in November, and one great feature in the ceremony was the 
promulgation ofa royal edict abolishing the servile custom of 
prostration by inferiors before their superiors throughout 
Siam, even in royal audiences, and instituting bowing and 
uncovering the head instead. This isa consequence of the 
visits of the King to India, the Straite and Java. 

The Chief Minister of State addressed His Majesty as 
follows :— 


With Your Majesty's permission, I crave the indulgence of tend- 
ering hearty congratulations to my Sovereign, P’rabaht Somdetch 
P’ra paramendr Maha Chulah Lonkorn. 

Your Majesty ascended the throne in youth, and in no instance 
since the accession has there been a tendency to be biased by flat- 
terers who would inaidiously corrupt the Royal demeanour. This is 
a token of commendable goodness. 

The tender emotions aro apt to fascinate youthful manhood. Your 
Majesty's discretion und control of them is commendable. 

The d’sinclination to profitless excitements aud amusements, too, 
is a commendable and praiseworthy trait of the Royal character. 

Your Majesty has taken pleasure in promoting the National pros- 
perity in constructing brick edifices, roads, repairing the forts, oreat- 
ing public buildings, substantial, healthy and handsome barracks for 
the inner and the outer soldiers, the digging of the Canal Prame 
Precha’awn enabling the people to cultivate remunerative fields, 
plantations, and orchards, and giving them ready facilities for the 
transportation of their produce by water and land. 

Your Majesty's selection of the sons of the nobility, and having 
them taught military tactics and the use of arms, that they may be 
model instructors of the common people, and having in view the 
protection and defence of the State; likewise your Majesty's tem- 
porary resignation of Royal comforts, perseverance in visiting Fo- 
reign lands, to become a personal observer of their good and evil, to 
add to Your Majesty's power to choose for the national prosperity 
only what will tend thereto, are the remarkable and praiseworthy 
traits of Your Majesty's character. No former Sovereigns of this 
Kingdom ventured, as Your Majesty has dove, to visit foreign 
countries. 

And now Your Majesty has taken into Royal consideration the 
prevalent custom that exists of superiors requiring their inferiors to 
crouch, crawl] and worship them with palm-joined hands which Your 
Majesty has very justly observed is a burdensome exaction and in 
consequence of which Your Majesty has graciously permitted a 
change of the mauner of showing respect to superiors, that there 
may be in a drawing together of the superior and inferior and no- 
thing burdensome between them. This change is a great act of cle- 
mency to all. : 

To such a Sovereign it is » great pleasure to present congratula- 
tiong, and to pray that his precious life and reign may be prolonged 
till the accoinplisliment of his justice and fidelity, end that all the 
Royal purpo-es contemplating the prosperity of the State, and of 
the people, may be accomplished in accordance with Royal will. 

May his glory, aud the fame of his good acts be subject of admire 
ation for thousands and tens of thou-ands of years. 


His Majesty replied in what is said to have been an appro- 
priate and admirable address, and instituted a new decoration 
of honour called. the “Family Onder” to commemorate the 
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fidelity of those who had sustained the preceding four suc- 
cessive Kings of the present dynasty on the throne and suc- 
cessfully preserved the State from foreign and domestic wars 
for ninety years, 

It is curious to see how the old Asiatic phase of things is 
gradually passing away under the influence of European 
ideas. If Japan would maintain her position in the race of 
the Asiatic nations, she must be prepared to adhere to a 
thoroughly liberal policy both as regards her subjécts and 
her foreign relations, and if the approaching revision of the 
Treaties displays her in an illiberal and uncompliant mood, 
she will lose much of the reputation she has justly gained, 
and find herself passed by nations which started after her 
and which do not enjoy many of the advantages she un- 
doubtedly possesses to enable her to keep her well-won place. 





THE adjourned meeting of seat-renters of Christ Church 
took place on Tuesday afternoon, in the British Consulate at 4 
P.M., Mr. Consul Russell Robertson in the Chair. 

The Financial Report for this year was read by Mr. Murray 
and adopted. After some little discussion upon the future 
ef the Church after the withdrawal of the Government grant, it 
was resolved that a Committee consisting of Messrs. Cargill 
and James shall consider and report upon the ways and means 
at the Annual Meoting to be held this month. The meet- 
ing then dissolved. The matterjis referred to more fully else- 
where. 





A wWEw number of Punch appeared on Monday, which is not 
without some good hits, though below the average. The 
American and Scotch dinners come in for a share of the fun. 
The Mail is represented performing the difficult feat of doing 
justice by the Japanese and by foreigners, instead of saying 
that every thing the one does is wrong and everything the 
other does is right; and there is some letter-press of some 
closeness—of writing. But the caricatures—the plums of the 
pudding—are too scarce this time. 





Tur P. & O. Co. steamer Bombay left Hongkong at Noon, 
on the 28th instant, and may be expected here on the 5 
instant. 





AN important advertisement appeared this week in the 
columns of our daily issue, to which special attention may 
legitimately be drawn. It is from Reuter’s Telegram Com- 
pany and announces that arrangements have been made for 
the transmission to Yokohama of a weekly message chiefly of a 
commercial nature. P 

We think if one or two of the leas important of the items 
could be struck out and political items substituted for them on 
important occasions, the public would be gainers by the change. 
This might possibly be managed by the adoption of a very full 
code, though there are manifest difficulties attending it. With 
this change—if indeed it be possible—the formula seems to us 
very complete. But is it not open to the objection that it is 
very similar to the Chamber of Commerce telegram, to which 
nearly every house of business having real mercantile interests 
subscribes? It were a pity to throw away money on a dnu- 
plicate scheme. News is precious, and very“expensive. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YoKouaMa STATION. 
30th December, 1873. 


Statement of Traffic Receipta for the week ending Sunday, 
28th December, 1873. 


Passengers...... 22,662 Amount...... $6,862.94 
Goods, Parcels &6.............ccsecseesseceeeees 588.34 — 
ROU cescbe cays Vediesevecsensenies $,7451.28 
Average per mile per week $413.96. 
18 Miles Open. 
Corresponding week 1872. 
Number.of Passengers.25,142 


Gawaiess 


CHURCH AFFAIRS. 


T has been with some reluctance that we have refrained 
from considering as fully as it demands the position 
in which our Church affairs have been placed by the letter 
recently addressed to H. M. Consur by Lord GRANVILLE 
on this subject, and published in these columns and else- 
where. But in view of the Annual Meeting of the seat- 
renters which was not very distant, and of the certainty 
that when held it would produce some expression of pub- 
lic opinion on the subject embodying a definite issue or 
matured scheme of sufficient consistency to demand 
general support or equally general opposition, we refrain- 
ed from giving the question more consideration than was 
demanded by the acknowledgment of a letter of great 
gravity, the fuller discussion of which must necessarily 
be delayed for a more convenient season. The meeting of 
Tuesday last, however, forbids any further postponement 
of the subject, and has not disappointed our expectation 
that it would elicit some scheme by which our present 
and future difficulties in maintaining the Church Estab- 
lishment might be satisfactorily solved. Before entering, 
however, upon the proposal made and carried at the 
meeting, it may be well to say a few words upon the 
general question, after which we shall deal more parti- 
cularly with the proposal itself. 

And we shall start by assuming that, whatever diffi- 
culties may attend it, the maintenance of our Church 
establishment is not only a desirable thing—not only a 
question on which we are warmly interested—but a thing _ 
on which we are so fully determined, that, whether in a 
more or less perfect form, we are resolved to have it. 

It has been said that when a heterogeneous body of 
foreigners settle on an alien shore, the Germans build a 
club, the French a café, and the English a church. It 
would be invidious and wholly useless to discuss the 
under-lying motives which prompt these several varieties of 
endeavour, and we shall not even go so far as to dispute 
the respective values of the sentiments which prompt 
each race in thus choosing its own place of peculiar resort, 
—and this, not because we have any doubts on the point, 
but because any such dispute would be wholly unprofit- 
able here. But writing as we do chiefly for our own 
countrymen and countrywomen on this subject, we shall 
assume that the saying we have quoted is at least just as 
far as we are concerned, and that the spirit which prompt- 
ed the erection of the church is powerful enough in an 
increasing community to maintain it and the services to 
which it is dedicated. We rather think it isin Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson that the story is told of some one asking 
Hume why he so strenuously insisted upon his servants 
going to church, and his replying that it was chiefly from 
solicitude for his plate. The degradation of religion into 
amere question of police is worthy of a school which 
taught that all forms of faith were as valuable to the 
statesman as they were ridiculous to the philosopher. But 
Hume’s reply has at least this merit ; that it showed the 
profound conviction of one of the acutest intellects of a 
century of acute intellects that a correct apprehension of 
man’s duty to man was best based upon a conviction of his 
duty towards Gop, and that theology is the firmest basis 
on which morality can rest. With the arguments which 
oppose this view we are perfectly fumiliar—a fact we only 
mention lest the position we have occupied should be ques- 
tioned by anonymous writers, who, under no responsibility 
in regard to their preductions, assume that we, who have 
to face that personal responsibility fur every word we 
write, know nothing whatever of the subjects we treat, 
and who disport themselves elsewhere with results differ- 
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ing widely from those which they purpose to produce. 
But while it would be useless now to discuss these op- 
posing views, we must profess our adherence to that 
scheme which bases society upon a theistic foundation, 
and which insists that the relations contemplated by 
this foundation are those on which alone it can safely 
repose. In this view, as husbands, as fathers and mothers, 
as heads of houses, as individuals in whatsoever positions, 
be they higher or lower, we all look towards our religious 
institutions as safeguards for ourselves and for others. 
PROVIDENCE has not so ordained the course of this world 
that the acceptance of any given form of faith, or the 
pursuit of any given path of religious observance, must 
necessarily lead to a condition of higher spiritual life, 
@ purer morality, views, and deeper insight 
into man’s relations with another world. But a far 
Jess experience of life than our own is sufficient to warrant 
the conviction that the virtues and graces which adorn 
human life and character spring in greater abundance 
from high religious conviction than from the nihilism 
which is the only real logical alternative to it. BuTLer’s 
actual issue—although he does not state it—is Christianity 
or nothing ; and for the latter we are not prepared, what- 
ever may be the difficulties of facing the former in its 
present condition. The cry of the man’s soul is, in GOTHE’s 
dying words, for “more light ;” not for contentment, still 
less contentment in a hopeless darkness. With our infirmi- 
ties, our sins and our falls, the bitternesses, often the agonies, 
of life, we cannot face it, and still less death, without belief 
and hope in some shape. In the present eclipse of faith 
it is given to some to lead the way towards that brighter 
future which we firmly believe a succeeding age will see, 
while others must be content to keep hope burning ina 
darkness which may, for all we know, be the blacker at 
this moment that dawn is at hand. Full light, indeed, 
we are persuaded we .cannot have ; but to light enough 
we may attain, and the direction in which we must seek 
it seems plain enough to us. In this conviction we be- 
lieve we represent the views of the English-speaking 
residents of this place ; the qnestion now is :—How are 
we to provide for the maintenance of our Church estab- 
lishment ?—becau-e that is the practical direction involved 
in these speculations. 

The Report of the Trustees shows that the annual ex- 
penses of the establishment now amount to about $5,000, 
but may be reduced to $4,500 if the debt is paid which 
now entails a yearly burden of nearly $500. The present 
income from seats is estimated at 82,760, which, unless 
increased by a higher charge, brings us face to face with 
a yearly deficit of $1,760, even upon the lower assess- 
ment of the annual expenses. The proposition of 
Mr. JaMEs was that the Government grant for the 
last and the present year should be applied to the ex- 
tinguishing of the debt, and this view found such ge- 
neral acceptance that H. M. Const: was empowered 
to telegraph to the Foreign Office to ascertain whether 
the Government would immediately pay the whole of the 
sum, which would then be devoted to this object. In 
order to bring the revenue up to the required point Mr. 
JaMEs proposed the raising of the pew-rents from $15 
for single seats to &25, and from $90 for whole pews to 
$140. This would raise the income to $4,400 or to within 
a fraction of the expenditure. 


loftier 


With the first part of Mr. Jamus's motion we are en- 
tirely agreed, theugh with the second we foresce greater 
difficultics. The raising of the pew rents about 50 per 
cent all round is a hardy proposal, aud would undoubtedly 
make some changes in the present disposal of the sittings. 
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There was some talk at the meeting of having a sliding 
scale of charges for pews or seats, based upon théir more 
or less desirable position. Such scales are not unknown 
at home, and are, we believe, common in America. But 
they are, in our opinion, highly undesirable as tending to 
promote a caste feeling in a place where the poorest is as 
good as the richest, the highest placed no better than the 
humblest. It is true that at home there are free seats for 
for the poor, though even this is loudly objected to by 
many who think that the Establishment should be sup- 
ported by those who can afford to do so, and that the 
poor should partake fully of all the advantages accruing 
from this course. A certain number of seats should be 
free ; after this, in our view, all should be assessed at the 
same rate. The other system conduces to feelings which 
are only too much encouraged by the necessary conditions 
of human life and society, but which it is one of the 
best of the Church’s missions to neutralize. 

There is one more means of reducing expenditure, viz, 
by paying a smaller stipend to our Chaplain, and possibly a 
resort to this expedient may be necessary. But to show 
the danger of any such measure, unless carried out with 
great judgment, we need only adduce the opinion of one of 
the speakers, that there were plenty of newly ordained 
young men of four or five-and-twenty who would willing- 
ly come out for three or four hundred a year. It is true ; 
they would come out. But only to find that the neces- 
sary conditions of Eastern life made such an income 
wholly inadequate to the maintenance of their position. 
Besides ; we do not want the teaching, the advice and 
opinions of young men of four-and-twenty. The use of 
such young men at home—and very excellent young men 
they are—is to do parochial work and read the services. 
Their sermons in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are 
not so much unbearable as exasperating; and to havea 
kind of spiritual mosquito—infuriating by reason of the 
very disparity between its intellectual size and the un- 
ceasing operations of its tiny trumpet—buzzing in one’s ear 
during the whole year, on the very day, too, when one re- 
quires rest and in the place whither one goes to seek it, 
would drive us, at least, to Buddhism or insanity, and 
would inevitably empty the church in a month. It is 
possible to find wisdom in a priest of middle age ; impos- 
sible in one of extreme youth. 

The meeting did well to appoint a Committee to report 
fully on the whole matter, especially as to the ways and 
means. The transfer of the Church from its present form 
to that which it will assume when its connection with the 
English Government is severed, will demand the correct 
adjustment of several rather difficult points, though we 
shall leave the discussion of these fora future day. We 
trust that the Report of the Committee will serve as an 
ample guide to the meeting which must be held this 
month, and that all difficulties connected with the future 
of the establishment will vanish before the earnest and 
hearty co-operation of the resident seat-holders. 





CONSTRUCTIVE ART IN JAPAN. 
By R. Henry Brenton, EsqQ., MEM. INS. C.E., F.R.G.8) F.G.S. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
on the 22nd December, 18738. 
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This paper would not be complete unless I made some 
mention of the bronze images to be seen in various parts 
of Japan, principally because they are, without doubt, the 
most meritorious of all the attempts at construction which 
the Japanese have made. These stand out by themselve: 
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as evidences of a skill which it would be difficult to im- 
prove upon. 

The mixing of the metals which compose bronze was 
practised in the earliest ages, and the casting of bronze 
images or statues dates from many centuries before the 
Christian era. Ancient coins as far back as the time of 
Alexander the Great were made of bronze, and, from an 
analysis which has been made of them, they have been 
found to contain from 17 to 6 parts of copper to one part 
of tin with some other ingredients which it is not neces- 
sary to mention. Ornamental bronzes brought from As- 
syria have been found to contain 8 parts of copper to one 
part of tin. And the bronzes made in Europe of the pre- 
sent day consist generally of about the same proportion,. 
viz., 8 parts of copper to one part of tin, and zine or lead 
is sometimes added in quantities according to the purpose 
for which the alloy is to be used. 

The Japanese Bronzes differ in an extraordinary way 
from all these. From what I can gather the mixture 
generally consists of the following parts. 

To one part of gold there are added 3-9 parts of mer- 
cury, 33-65 parts of tin, and 1272 parts of Copper. 

There is therefore only 1 part of tin to 58-6 parts of 
copper, while the large quantities of gold and mercury, 
as far as I can discover, seem not to have been used by 
other people at all, and must add very much to the cost 
of the bronze. 

The largest bronze image in Japan is at Nara some 
distance to the eastward of Kioto. This idol was first 
cast in the 18th year of Tempae in the year 743. It was 
twice destroyed during the time of wars in its neighbour- 
hood, and the idol which at present exists was erected 
about 700 years ago. The casting of this idol was tried 
seven successive times before it was successful accom- 
- plished, and about 8,000 tons of charcoal were used in the 
operation. The total weight of metal is about 450 tons 
and it consists of the following ingredients :— 


Gold vissesuscosieessaccsesses 500 lbs. avoirdupois. 
Dales acneetanten nies 16,827 ,, a 
Mercury ..c.cccccscccereres 1,954 ,, vs 
Copper ...s.scesseeceeeaes «+» 986,080 ,, ’ 


1,005,361 lbs. 

It is cast in pieces, and these pieces are joined together 
by a kind of solder which is called handaroo, and which 
answers its purpose very satisfactorily. A few of the 
dimensions of the figure may be of interest. 


Total height of figure .......s...ssseee- 534 feet 
Length of face ....secccccssscesecerecsees 16. 74 
Width of face ....sececesecsesececeeecees 91 ,, 
Length of eye ...cccececcesecscsseescsces 3.9 ,, 
Length of ears ..scccceceee peoasdhaasenuee 8.5 ,, 
Width of shoulders ......cccssecssseeeee 28.7 55 

On the head there are .........seseseee . 966 curls. 
Palm of hand.....cccccseses ccccccccccesene 5.6 ft. long. 
Middle finger.......... seediawenesedegiaes 5 
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The image is surrounded by a glory or halo 78 feet 
in diameter on which 16 images 8 feet long are cast. 

There are two images standing in front of the larger 
idol each of which is 25 feet high. 

The whole is enclosed in a temple 290 feet by 170 feet, 
and 156 feet high, the roof of which is supported by 176 
pillars. 

The various pieces composing the image are not fitted 
together in a very finished manner, but the cement keeps 
the joints perfectly tight and close. The whole construc- 
tion is one which shows great skill and original genius in 
the mixture of the metals and in the methods of casting 
them, and it is further one which will, no doubt, be a source 
of pride and gratification to the Japanese people for many 
centuries to come. 

In the beginning of this paper I referred to the conspi- 
cuous absence in this country of artificial improvements. 
These form, to a great extent, the work of the civil en- 
gineer, and it is interesting to examine to what extent 
the Japanese have mastered the various branches of 
science which are connected with that profession. In the 
means of internal communication the country is sadly 
deficient, and as these may be taken as the measure of a 
nation’s advance in civilization it seems remarkable that so 
‘ Jittle has been done by the present progressive race of 
Japanese to improve them, The roads throughout the 
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country have not been formed with the intention of 
wheeled vehicles being used on them. Their surfaces 
are uneven and irregular, and little skill has been 
shewn in the choice of route so as to avoid hills or to get 
the best possible gradients. 

There are many rivers which, if properly tended, would 
form excellent means of transport, but in some cases these 
have been neglected and in others treated in an erroneous 
manner. The Tone-gawa, the largest river in Japan, 
has a bar across its mouth on which there is not sufficient 
water to allow the native junks to pass over it. Inside 
the bar there is a considerable depth of water, and the 
river is navigable for small craft for more than 100 miles. 
The Shinano-gawa, the second largest river in the 
country, has 6 feet of water on its bar, and there is little 
doubt that this might be deepened with ease were proper 
means taken to effect this. It has been allowed to break 
through its original confines until it is in some places two 
or three times its proper width, and is so dammed back by 
shallows that in floods the water overflows the banks and 
spreads over hundreds of square miles of rich cultivated 
country. For how many hundred years this natural 
process of washing away the banks and widening the 
river has been going on without check, or for how long it 
has been allowed to flood the adjacent lands, I am not in a 
position to say, bnt a step was recently taken with 
the avowed intention of remedying the latter evil, which 
however has proved unsuccessful. Instead of keeping 
such an enormous river, which is equal in volume to that 
of the Rhine, in the course which nature ordained for it, 
and taking the natural and more easy method of training 
its banks, regulating its width and inclination, and, if 
necessary, straightening its course, the Japanese conceived 
the idea of cutting another and separate channel to the 
sea for the purpose of carrying off the flood waters—a 
great part of which has been already executed—but the 
works are now stopped. The design was erroneous in so 
far that the abstraction of the flood waters would probably 
result in a further shallowing of the natural course of the 
river, so entirely destroying its usefulness as a means of 
transport. 

In Bridge building the Japanese have a way of their 
own which has at least the merit of being quickly, easily, 
and cheaply accomplished. ‘The piers generally consist 
of wooden piles drivena few feet into the bed of the 
streams. In some cases stone is used, but then it is cut to 
the ‘same shape and of the same size as a wooden pile 
under the same circumstances would be. The platforms 
of the bridges are always of wood, and are generally con- 
structed of longitudinal beams formed of a tree grown 
with such a bend as it may be desired to give the rosd- 
way. This bend is always considerable in Japanese 
bridges. ‘The beams are laid 4 or 5 feet apart, and on 
top of them are laid cross planks which form the road- 
way. The span of each opening never exceeds +0 feet 
aud generally is not more than 30 feet. One of the 
longest bridges in Yedo is at Vae ¢ai and has 24 spans of 
30 feet each. 


The Japanese seem always to have been alive to the 
necessities for a plentiful and pure supply of fresh water. 
Yedo has had its water-works for many years, and the 
native town of Yokohama will also very soon be supplied 
with water in the same manner. ‘The source of supply 
for both places is the River Tame-gawa and the fountain- 
head is about 13 miles distant from each place. There is 
a small dam across the river for the purpose of collecting 
the water into the pipes, but there is no settling pond, 
filter, reservoir or other such appliance for purifying or 
storing the water as was used by the ancient Romans and is 
generally uttached to water-works of the present day. 
The pipes are constructed of wood about 1 or 2 inches 
thick, and are made in the shape of a square trough, the 
joints being rendered tight by the insertion between them 
of a certain bark. ‘The main pipes are from 1 foot to 2 
feet square, and the smaller ones used for the distribution 
of the water are generally about 4 inches square. In the 
Yedo water-works the pipes are carried across vallies and 
streams on piles, but at Yokohama syphen pipes have 
been introdueed, There appears to be some confusion in 
the Japanese mind in regard to the natural law that wa- 
ter always finds its own level. They appear to he 
cognizant of it so far, that they make allowances for the 
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ment, and every involuntary muscle of his hands in action as 
his fingers play with the string, along which he has surely pro- 
jected his whole soul to the toy amongst the clouds? “ Hi! 
Hi! Stand aside.” “It is no use, my friends with the norimon, 
you address yourselves to a mere outline of a boy; the sub- 
stance is far away above you at the end of that string, and 
cannot hear, call ye never so loudly ; bide a bit, and ye'll find 
an opportunity to slip past, when the exigencies of his kite 
flying will require him to vacate the middle of the road.” 

It is difficult to conjecture in what the pleasure of kite fly- 
ing to a blind man, can consist. Physiologists tell us that a 
muscle or a special sense, abnormally educated, is trained at the 
expense of its neigbours. May not the converse likewise be 
true? That a sense or a muscle the less to be trained and 
fed is a gain of power and nutriment to the remaining senses 
and muscles, seems a reasonable supposition. To a boy in 
the enjoyment of all his faculties a kite, as it soars aloft, is a 
glorious sight. If it only had string enough it would reach the 
moon he thinks. A real old fashioned school-boy used to love 
his kite, and treat it like a sentient being. How he'd coax 
it up, and his excited imagination endow it with life! A 
little more string and away it goes. ‘‘ Off this time, it fancies,” 
he'd say, until pulled up by the end of the tether. And when 
slowly wound in to hand again, how reluctantly it seems to 
descend! How it plunges and struggles, and makes circles in 
the air, each smaller as its line decreases, until in a final effort 
to be free it dashes its stupid self upon the ground, and unable 
to rise again, lies as if stunned, whilst being slowly dragged 
along to the relentless fate who handles the string. All this to 
a schoolboy is glorious, but to a blind boy a dead letter,—a 
blind boy qui circumfusa sempiterna nocte in tenebvis 
ruit. A little attention to the phenomenon, however, will 
shew the soundness of the deduction (hazarded above) 
from the physiologist’s postulate. Else why does he sub- 
stitute his senses of touch and hearing for that of sight? 
Note how he directs his ear to catch the hum of the kite, and 
see how nervously he fidgets with the string. 

He's deaf, moreover, as well as blind to everything that passes, 
whilst his kite is fighting with the winds. Can it be that——? 
But speculations such as these will drift us far away from 
“Our Neighbourhood” and the blind boy, and therefore, how- 
ever entertaining, they must not be indulged in. The veriest 
of scamps is the blind boy, and apparently beloved by all his 
fellows. It is really a pleasant sight to witness the tender care 
that is bestowed upon him by his playmates. No better text 
was ever chosen to preach a homily upon the beauty of charity 
and forbearance, than the conduct of these children towards 
their friend. Is it playing at tops, in which the game is to 
dash one top against another and knock it out of time? The 
blind boy is placed before his own top, and his fingers made to 
touch the adversary’s. No hurry in his case; give him a fair 
chance, although the spirit of the game is to keep up the ex- 
citement by playing as fast as possible. Again a favorite game 
amongst the children of “ our neighbourhood” is played with 
leaden counters, five of which are thrown upon the ground, 
and at one of which a player strikes with a larger counter, and 
if he hits becomes a winner. When it comes to the blind boys 
turn to play, he’s made to touch all the counters rapidly, and 
when he makes his throw the excitement is great, but when 
he’s a winner it is trebled. Amongst the noisy urchins his 
voice is always loudest, and when he knocks his adversaries 
top over, or pockets the leaden counters, he’s fairly beside 
himself with delight. His sense of hearing or smelling is so 
acute, however, that it is difficult to see him fully at work in 
his game ; as should a stranger stop to see and wonder at him, 
he may be noticed at once enquiring from his nearest comrade 
whether a foreigner is not present, and then the noisy crowd 
is seen dispersing like a dissolving view, or a snowdrift before 
the rays of the noonday sun. Verily, “Our Neighbourhood” 
contains no stranger denizen than “ the blind boy.” 


Yedo, 3ist December, 1873. 


water rising in the syphon pipes and wells which they 
have adopted, but, on the other hand, they do not appear 
entirely to have grasped the principle. In illustration 
of this, in Yedo there are placed tive large wooden tanks at 
points where there are alterations in the inclination of the 
pipes. Thus, if they wished to supply a district higher 
than the level of the water main, instead of allowing the 
water to gravitate direct to that district they direct 
it first into one of these large boxes and allow it to rise 
there to the height which they desire, and then they carry 
it off from the box to the district requiring the supply. 
In the same way in the Yokohama water works there are 
large boxes of a similar kind at each end of the syphous 
which carry the water under streams or other obstructions, 
so that instead of the water flowing direct through 
the pipe and along the syphon, it empties itself into 
the box at one end in the first place, the box 
then supplies the syphon, and the syphon empties itself 
into a box at the other end, from which the water pro- 
ceeds along the main pipe. The adoption of these 
boxes must, I think, proceed from some misappre- 
hension of natural laws, and I have been unable to discover 
any sufficient reason for them. The water is distributed 
through the towns in circular wells which are constructed 
in the streets. These are also made of wood and their 
tops project 2 or 3 feet above the level of the ground. 
The water is allowed torise to a certain level in them 
or to overflow their edges and the inhabitants pro- 
cure their supplies by dipping their buckets into them. 

In other works which the Japanese have undertaken 
there may be observed the same want of knowledge of 
the properties of materials, and the same crude methods 
of executing work. I have confined myself in this paper 
entirely to a description of what the people of the country 
have accomplished without extraneous aid. To what ex- 
tent foreigners have, in later vears, been enabled to educate 
them, or to develope the building resources of the country, 
would fitly form the subject of a separate paper, which, 
if agreeable to the Socicty, I shall have pleasure in placing 
before it on some future occasion. But I may be allowed 
to say here, that while I felt it impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than that, in construetive art, the Ja- 
panese are surprisingly behind us, [do not wish it to be 
understood that I consider this deticieney of knowledge to 
be due to pny want of intelligence on their part. © What- 
ever may have been the causes for the want of attention 
which has been paid to building, there ean be no doubt of 
the great aptitude and ingenuity of the people, and 
that, after a few vears of well directed education, they will 
give good proofs of their ability to master all the intrica- 
cies of construction as now understood in all civilized 
countries. 






































OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Part VI. 
Crecus enitus est. 
He was born blind—Patere. 

PRoBABLY few persons out of dreamland have ever seen a 
blind boy flying a kite. Some, considering that the pastime 
appeals to the sense of vision only, might even be found to deny 
the possibility of its being indulged in at all under such circum- 
stances. Yet it isa well known fact that though one of our 
greatest composers was deaf, he played as only agreat master 
could, and, oblivious of every sound, produced harmonies which 
will last for all time. And if a deaf man could compose mu- 
sic, why should not a blind boy fly a kite? Homer was blind. 
Grand old Milton was blind, and although it is not recorded 
that they ever flew kites, yet the contrary has never been stat- 
ed, and an assumption either way is open. 

However that may be, it is a fact easily ascertained by a 
stroll through “Our Neighbourhood” that the extraordinary 
sight of a boy, blind from his birth, eve/yenns, may be seen any 
day of the week flying his kite with great dexterity, and, with 
remarkable relish for the game. telish, is it written ? 
What a feeble noun! Who shall describe the sight,—who 
adequately pourtray onr blind boy as he stands with body benz 
forward and quivering with delicht, as the kite tugs and 
strains to get away.—lis poor lustreless exes widely distended, 


his cheeks flushed, his lips parted und trembling with excite- 
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THE KIITO ARATAME KUAISHA. 
WE have been favoured with the following correspon- 
dence, which, however, reached us too late to permit of 
our making any comment upon it this week :— 


YeEvo, December 81st, 1873. 


S1r,— With reference to the correspondence which has 

sed between us, relative to the illegal proceedings of 
the Silk Guild called the Kiito Aratame Kuaisha, I have 
now the honour to forward to you, on the part of the 
Foreign Representatives, whom you addressed on this 
subject, and for the information of the Yokohama Gener- 
al Chamber of Commerce, a copy of a note in which the 
Foreign Representatives stated the result of their dis- 
cussions with the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
relative to the abuses of which you complained. I also 
add a translation of His Excellency’s reply, in which he 
informs the Foreign Representatives that those abuses 
have never received the sanction of the Government, and 
that the said association cannot interfere with the trans- 
actions of other merchants, nor oblige them to bring their 
silk or silk-worms’ eggs to the said Kuaisha for inspec- 
tion. His Excellency also forwards a notification, of 
which I enclose a translation, in which interference on the 
part of this or other Guilds with the free action of deal- 
ers not belonging thereto is distinctly forbidden, and he 
adds the assurance that the Japanese Government will 
diligently take measures for the removal of those obstruc- 
tions to trade of which the Foreign Representatives have 
complained. 

I think it desirable to forward to you this correspon- 
dence in Japanese as well as in English, and I should ob- 
serve that the Foreign Representatives will be glad to be 
kept informed of the result of the above mentioned pro- 
ceedings, which they trust will be to confine the opera- 
tions of the Kiito Aratame Kuaisha to legitimate channels, 
and to free foreign and native trade from similar inter- 
ference in future. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
humble servant, 


| HARRY S. PARKES. 
A. J. WILEL, Esq,, 
Chairman of the Yokohama General 
Chamber of Commerce. 


( Copy.) 
YeEDO, December 15th, 1873. 


On the 15th ultimo the Undersigned Representatives 
of the Treaty Powers held a meeting with the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs for the purpose of brivging to the 
notice of His Excellency the proceedings ofa Japanese 
guild established at Yokohama called the Kiito Aratame 
Kuaisha. The Undersigned informed His Excellency of 
the complaints they had received that this guild inter- 
fered with the freedom of trade which is guaranteed by the 
Treaties, that it compels the Japanese dealers in Silk and 
Silk-worms’ eggs to bring all their produce to the Guild 
on arrival at Yokohama, that it assumes the power of in- 
specting such produce, and of leving inspection fees, that 
it lays down rules for the management of the silk busi- 
ness of the port, imposes heavy fines upon native mer- 
chants who do not observe these rules, and stops the trade 
of those who do not pass their goods through its agency. 

The injury thus done to native and foreign commerce is 
fully set forth in the Memorial which the Yokohama Gen- 
eral Chamber of Commerce addressed the undersigned 
and which they placed in the hands of His Excellency. 
A copy is subjoined to this note for convenience of refer- 
ence. 

His Excellency admitted that the said guild had no 
right to interfere with trade in the manner complained of, 
and promised that the Japanese Government would issue 
such decrees as would prevent similar interference in 
future. In considering the question further with the Un- 
dersigned His Excellency has also informed them that the 
said guild has no authority from the Government to in- 
spect silk or silk-worms’ eggs belonging to those who are 
not members of the guild, that the guild cannot oblige any 
Japanese merchant to enter it or to remain therein with- 
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out his consent, and that it is not permitted to exercise 
any restraint over the dealings of those who do not belong 
to it. 
_ The Undersigned having thus the satisfaction of find- 
ing that the views of His Excellency are in accord with 
their own on this subject, they have agreed to an exchange 
of notes which shall record the resolution of the Japanese 
Government to redress the abuses complained of. 

The Undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) HARRY S. PARKES, 
HI. B. M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 
BERTHERMY, 

M. P. P. de France. 


Jno. A. BINGHAM, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America. 


M. VON BRANDT, 
Minister Resident of the German 
Empire. 
VON WECKERLIN, 


Minister Resident of His Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands. 


B. LITTA, 
Chargé @ Affaires d’ Italie. 
56 EMILIO DE OJEDA, 
Chargé d Affaires d’ Espagne (a.t.) 
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His Excelleucy, 
TrerasHimMa MUNENORI, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 





( Copy) 
TRANSLATION. 
| December 24th, 1873. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the communications | 
dated the 15th instant signed by the honourable repre- 
sentatives of the Treaty Powers, stating that the Kiito 
Aratame Kuaisha (Silk-Inspection Guild), established at 
Yokohama has in violation of the Treaties obstructed the 
commerce of that port. 

I have attentively considered the contents of your letter 
aud the statements set forthin the Memorandum of the 
Yokohama General Chamber of Commerce, and I beg in 
reply to state as follows :— 

As to the establishment of the said Guild, the produc- 
tion of the Raw-silk which has from past times been a 
chief (celebrated) staple of our country bas year by year 
become careless, and its quality deteriorating its reputa- 
tion has decreased and the exports to foreign countries 
have fallen off. Our merchants consequently petitioned 
for leave to enter into mutual combination in order to 
bring the production to the highest state of perfection, and 
to take complete precautions against this state of things 
for the future. Sanction was consequently given, but the 
Japanese Government has not for a moment sanctioned 
such illegal acts as the placing of restrictions on other 
Silk-merchants, the making them bring their Silk or 
Silkworms’ Eggs to the said Guild for inspection, or the 
compelling them to submit to the rules of the said Guild. 

All Guilds being established at the option of the parties 
forming them, they cannot force (others) to become mem- 
bers or forcibly detain them as members of a Guild if 
they do not break its regulations. As all merchants are 
not members of the said Guild they have the right of 
trading freely with natives and foreigners without hav- 
ing their goods examined by the Guild. The Japanese 
Government has already issued the enclosed Notification 
and will diligently take measures for removing those 
obstructions to trade of which the honourable repre- 
sentatives have complained. 

With respect, 
(Signed) TERASHIMA MUNENORI, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
His Excellency, 
sir Harry 8. Parkes, 
Ce, oc. 

Note.—The same letter has been addressed to the other 

Representatives. 
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Copy. TRANSLATION. 
NOTIFICATION. 
To THE Fu anp Ken :— 

Whereas it has been stated that some of the Silk- 
Examination-Guilds established in various places have 
sometimes forced independent merchants to enter them or 
have placed restrictions on the business of persons not be- 

onging to the guilds, notice is hereby given that as the 
guilds are established on the principle of mutual agree- 
ment alone, not only is it at the option of each indiv idual 
that he enters the guild, but he may leave it if he do not 
violate the guild rules, and may also freely enter into 
dealings with natives and foreigners whether he belong 
toa guild or not. Further, no obstacles are to be offered 
to the dealings of persons not belonging to a guild in 
respect of the transmission of their goods to an open port. 


(Signed) OKUMA SHIGENOBU, 
Minister of the Treasury. 
December 18th, 1873. 








CHRIST - CHURCH. 

TuE following is an abridgment of “ Report of the Trea- 
surer and Trustees of Christ Church, Yokohama, for the year 
1873,” read and adopted at the meeting held on the 30th 
ultimo :— 

General Report of the Treasurer and Trustece of Christ Church, 
Yokohama, for the year 1873. - 

To Russell Robertson, Esq., IT. M.’s Coneul, Kanagawa. 

Sir —The Treasurer and Trustees of the British Episcopal Church 
Establishment at this port, in closing their year of office, beg to 
present their Report, and the accounts for the past year, which they 
trust may be found in order. 

The accounts may be summed up as follows: 

The “General account” shewing total 
receipts inclusive of the Government 
Grant for 1872 and all monies and 
subecriptions received during the year 
from British and other subjects ... 

~- Against total expenditure .. ‘ 5317,35 

Leaving a balance due the areaaueee ; 211,50 

It may be stated that in the sum total of expe nai aies is included 
the Chaplain's Salary, interest on debt $132, and n balance due on 
last years account of $430. Deducting the account of interest as 
well as the sum renily belonging to last year’s accounts, aud oa sum 
of $225 remitted tothe Rev. Mr. Bailey, the incidental expenses 
for the year only amount to about $750 

The contributions from Pew Rents during tho year have been 


.. $5105 85 


From British subjects,... 2,293 
» Other than do. do., 570 

and these much the same as Just scar, 
From British subjects,... ... 0 ++ , ses 


» Other than do. do. ... ... ges . sis 570 
Before passing from the accounts we aay notice that the sum 
promised to the Rerd. Mr. Bailey, as compensation when giving 
up his chaplaincy at this port was finally paid off in Sept. last, 
when the last remittance was sent home. 

The Report then gues on to notice the appointment of Revd. Mr. 
Syle, who came over to take the place of Mr. Bailey, calls attention 
to the removal to the Organ to another portion of the Church, 
under the superintendeice of Mr. Syle, (without present cost to the 
Church), aud takes the opportunity of tendering the thanks of the 
Committee on behalf of the Church community, to the gentlemen 
and ladies who have kindly given their assistance in conducting 
the musical services. The Sunday School, ,it appears, has been 
well attended since its opening Jast year. The Consul is desired 
to convey to H. M.’s Government the best thanks .of the Com- 
mittee for the liberal way in which it hus responded to the appeal 
made by them last year. 

The Committee then cafl attention to the important fact that on 
payment of the sum of £800, (the Government contributions of 
£400 per annum for the years 1873 and 1874), the grant in aid by 
H. 4f.’s Government will cease. 

The Report concludesjas fullows:—'‘ The Trustees ask special 
attention to the foregoing, as it will be a very important change in 
the working of the Church Establishinent, and carnestly crave the 
cordial support of all interested in the Church, and the serious con- 
sideration of the mecting as to what steps must be taken to meet the 


the exigencics of th« future.” T. JACKSON, Treasurer, 
EE. D. MURRAY, Trustee 
J. M. SMITH, f Sc od, 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

A Regular Meeting of the Society was held on the 22nd 
December, 1873, in Room 19 at the Grand Hotel—the chair 
being taken at 8.30 p.m. by Dr. Hepburn, President of the 
Society. 

The minutes of the previous Meeting were read and ap- 
proved, and the names of the new members were announced 
as follows :— 

Hon. John A. Bingham, Rev. A. C. Shaw, and Messrs. J. 
H. Gubbins, Jas. Davison, John A. Fraser, Jas. McRitchie, 
E. I’. Kilby and H. Macarthur. Also Hon. Arinori Mori— 
being the first Japanese member of the Society. 

The Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By- 
Laws reported progress. 

The Committee on the Library and Museum announced 
that Room No. 8 at the Grand Hotel had been fitted up and 
was ready for the reception of such Books and Specimens as 
might be presented. Tho Room is to be opened daily from 
four to six o'clock ; and donations in money for the increase 
of the Library would be especially opportune at this time. 

Mr. Brunton then read a paper on ‘‘ Constructive Art in 
Japan ;” for which the President returned him the best thanks 
of the Society ; remarking that the only point to which he 
would venture to take exception was as to the comparative 
frequency of earthquakes in recent times. He inclined to 
think that the more frequent mention was owing to greater 
carefulness of observation and record. 

Mr. Syle inquired, whether it could be made to appear 
whether the Japanese followed any ‘‘ type” in their buildings 
as did the Chinese, who took the tent as their model, and 
hence the unmistakeablo catenary curve in all their roofs: 
also the construction, as of wood-work, though the material 
might be stone, in all their memorial gateways. He sugges- 
ted also that the prevalence of typhoons, as well as earth- 
quakes, might impose conditions which would influence the 
architecture of Japan; and as to material, he inquired whe- 
ther it was true that the Japanese were ignorant of the pro- 
per season for felling timber. 

Mr. Brunton replied that thero seemed to be no predomina- 
ting type of building; and that as to the liability to typhoons 
as affecting the architecture, a greater annual force of wind- 
storm was felt in the British Islands than in the Japanese. 
With regard to the felling of timbers, while great recklessness 
was witneseed now, there must have been better care formefly, 
as evidenced by the entire soundness of many wooden struc- 
tures which were erected hundreds of years ago. - At present 
it was difficult to get seasoned timber. He had pleasure in 
presenting to the Socicty’s Museum specimens of various 
kinds of wood to be found in the Island of Yezo. 

Dr. 8. R. Brown remarked on the slightness of the support- 
ing timbers in many temples, while the roofs were immensely 
heavy—the Japanese themselves giving as a reason for this, 
that the whole structure was less affected by earthquakes. 

Mr. Mori stated that in former times thatched houses were 
uniyersal—not only the roof but the sides also being of 
thatch ; the tent-form structure came from the South. He 
remarked also that, as to the occurrence of earthquakes &c., 
the carlier Japanese records were not considered reliable. 

Mr. Boyle said that Japanose workmen were excellent 
joiners, but not such good carpenters; still less, architects. 
In their work, though often well put together, there was much 
waste of material, and faulty distribution of strain. This 
applied also to their structures in stone, and they showed 
much want of knowledge as to how to mako the best use of 
their very valuable quarries. 

Mr. W. IH. Smith spoke of the oxcellent lumber which was 
procurable here some few years since, and argued that in 
earlier times, when the demand for building-materials was 
more moderate and steady than of late years, there must have 
been both skill and knowledge exhibited in providing it. 

Mr. Howell remarked with satisfaction that the name of a 
Japanese gentleman had been inscribed on the roll of mem- 
bers. Mr. Mori has shewn hims«lf anxious to promote the 
cause of cducation and progress in this country, aud though 
the <peaker had not been so tortunato as to agree with Mr. 
Mori in the scleie with which Lis name had been prominent- 
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ly connected, no one could doubt the earnestness of his 
views and efforts. Whatever we might bring to the 
Japanese, it was certain that much of that information which 
we sought here must come from them, and it was thus en- 
couraging to find them coming among us for the purpose of 
such discussion and investigation as was the object of the 
Society. 

After the termination of the discussion, a question was 
raised as to whether or not it would be better for the Papers 
to be printed,. or made accessible to members previous to 
being read: on motion of Mr. Boyle, seconded by Mr. W. H. 
Smith, the consideration of this question was referred to the 
Revision Committee. 








Zextracts. 





THE following lines appeared in the Spectator of the 25th 
October :— 
LIGHT. 

THE night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


Worcester College, Oxford. . F. W. Bovrpi.ton. 


In the succeeding number the following appeared :— 
A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF MR. BOURDILLON’S 
“ LIGHT.” 


TavsEND Augen hat die Nacht. 
Eins nur giebt dem Tage Licht ; 
Doch erlischt der Welten Pracht, 
Wenn der Sonne Glanz gebricht. 
Tausend Augen hat der Geist, 
Eins nur hat das Herz dabei; 
Doch ein ganzes Leben reisst 
Mit der Liebe Tod entzwei. 


October 25. A. 8. 


The chief merit of course lies with the poet of the original ; 
but he has certainly found a poet as a translator. 





THE BANKS AND THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 
: (The Nation.) 


We can hardly suggest more cheerful reading to those who take 
gloomy views of the existing financial situation, than the report of 
the Committee of the Clearing-House Association on the reforms 
required in the practical operations of banks with each other and 
with the public, and to increase the security of their business. We 
do not mean by this that the report puts the actual condition of 
trade and commerce at this moment in any better light, or opens up 
any new way out of our present difficulties. But it shows beyond 
question that at a time when the air is filled with delusive schemes 
for financial reform, the leading financial institutions of the country 
are in the hands of men who keep their heads oool, thoroughly un- 
derstand their business, and are prepared to conduct it under the 
most trying circumstances with unshaken skill and courage. Nothing 
could well be more creditable than the way in which the banks of 
this city met the storm which is passing away; but how well they 
met it, and how serious the consequences would have been if they 
had failed to unite, we did not know until the present report ap- 
peared. It asserts, and asserts,truly, that the banks of New York 
have gradually but inevitably become the last resort in this country, 
as the Bank of England is in Great Britain, in times of financial ex- 
tremity—that is to say, they have in their possession, or under their 
control, a very large proportion of the floating capital of the coun- 
try, and, more than this, are the ultimate holders of the reserves of 
nearly all the country banks. If they give way, therefore, in a panic, 
ruin reigns ; that they did not give way in this last panic, was only 
prevented by the thorough comprehension of the situation shown by 
the stronger banks, whose managers are the authors of the report 
before us. Nothing could well have been more unfortunate than 
the situation in which the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. found them 
© When the panic commenced,” says the report, “the sixty banks 


composing the New York Clearing-House were indebted for abon: | 




















pronouncing condemnation on “ competition, 





about one hundred millions”; the other forty-eight owed the 
remaining hundred millions. Consequently, the twelve must 
inevitably have gone to pieces if the others had not promptly 
agreed to make common cause with them, and to see them safely 
through the crisis, which they did. Had these twelve failed, the 
consternation would have been so great that probably no financial 
establishment, and but few commercial houses, would have lived 
through the crash. There is some talk in the réport about “ frater- 
nal sympathy” as’one of the motives which induced the strong 
banks to help the weak; but this might better have been spared, as 
it has naturally given occasion to hostile critics to say that this is 


all pretence, and that the reai reason of the alliance was the fear of 


the strong banks that their own funds, lent on commercial paper, 
would be lost if they allowed their erring brethren to be overthrown. 
Asarule, all emotional banking is bad banking. The banker’s highest 
virtue, after honesty, is prudence: he has no more todo with kind- 


ness or any other passion than with art or literature. Therefore, if 


the authors of the report had said that the banks uuited for purposes 


of self-preservation, they would have uttered thehighest boastin which 
it is permitted to a banker to indulge. 


There are, too, passages containing definitions of the nature of 
banking, and of the relations of the banks to the community, and 
” which most thought 
ful men will consider too sweeping or too hasty. The following, for 
instance, is a statement which few will be disposed to accept with 
out a great deal of qualification :— 

‘ Bank officers have no right to be sharp personal competitors for 
public patronage, nor merely laborers for dividends on behalf of a 
limited constituency.. They are in a most important sense trustees 
for the whole community and public administrators of great interests 
which forbid the least departure from principles which long ex- 
perience has sanctified.” 

This is all in a measure true, but only in a measure. It is for the 
interest of the public that banks should “ compete for public patron- 
age, and aleo that they should “labor for dividends” ; so that the 
question turns on what is meant by competition. If you say they 
should compete in the display of banke:s’ virtues—foremost among 
which is prudence—you say everything that need be said, but 
nothing very new. 

Now, how d:d it happen that these twelve banks owed so much, 
and that $58,916,000 was withdrawn from them in a few days dur- 
ing the panic, while the other forty-eight only lost $80,142,000 P 
Simply because the twelve invited the deposits from the country 
banks by offering four per cent. interest. They were thus burdened 
during the summer months with enormous sums, which they were 
compelled to lend again on stocks and bonds ; and when confidence 
was lost in Wall Street, and the depositors began to call in their 
money, there would have been nothing for it but to break, if the 
banks which had avoided the pernicious practice had not, do not 
let us say generously or kindly, but wisely come to their aid, and 
assisted in bearing the burdens which imprudence, not to say recke 
lessness, had imposed. 

We ssy recklessness, because the dangers of paying interest on 
deposits were fully revealed in 1857 by the panic of the year. 
Another Committee of the Clearing-House Association then con- 
demned it in the strongest terms and forty-two banks agreed, in 
March, 1858, not to receive an account and allow interest on it. 
‘Lhe war, and the revolution which it created in the banking system 
of the State, and the appearance on the scene of many new banks 
and new men, caused this salutary pledge to be forgotten; the old 
mode of getting business was resorted to on a greater scale than 
ever, and with results still more serious—for, when the last penic 
broke out, the New York banks were so laden with country deposits 
that their own and the reserves of all the national banks put toge- 
ther were reduced to about ten per cent. of their liabilities ; that is 
to say, the subdivision of the reserve is carried to such a point that 
it in reality dwindles down at last in the financial centre, the seat of 
“the last resort,” to less than balf the enm required by law or pre- 
scribed by prudence. 

Reckless taking of deposits with accompanying liability for - 
interest, naturally tends to reckless Iending. The depositary who 
pays four percent. must make more than that or perirh, and in 
dull times he cannot be very particular about security. The banks 
deuling with stock-brokers, therefore, got into the habit of certifying 
checks whether the drawer lad funds ar not, and leaving it to his 
honor to “cover” them before the close of the day. To such an 
extent was this practice carried that the report says that some of 
the banks have certified daily to twice or three times, and in one or 


two hundred millions of deposits. Of this amount, three institu- ltwo cuses to four or five times, the amount of their capital stock 
tious owed about fifty, and, including these, twelve banks owed | through long periods.” In other words, while the directors were 
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debating in the parlor the standing of merchants applying for 
loans of tenes of thousands of dollars, the tellers were on their own 
responsibility, without any consultation at all, pledging the credit 
"of the banks to brokers for hundreds of thousands of dollars 
without any security. We ask all revilers of Wall Street, however, 
to take notice that the confidence they #0 recklessly bestowed was, 
cven in the whirlwind of the panic, only once betrayed. Of the 
millions on millions thus borrowed, through long periods of time, 
ona simple u.derstanding, nothing was lost or endangered through 
any man’s faleehood or shortcoming, except in ove instance. We 
know of no body of men in the country which can present such a 
splendid proof of its integrity, and the Board of Brokers might 
ehallenge any charch, club, or society to subject its members to 
such a test, and have no fear of the resuts. This by no means 
justifies the practice of certifying checks, but it explains in part 
how it grewup The Cleering-Honse report recommends ite ulter 
prohibition henceforward ; but one of the curious features in this 
portion of the document is the slight notice it takes of the legal 
prohibition of the practice. Indeed, one of the minor recom- 
mendations uttered in support of the proposed prohibition is “ that 
it will conform to and confirm the law on this subject.” 

The portion of the report which will most interest the public, 
however, is that which regards the relations of the banks to the 
money market. The doctrine, as we have said, is boldly, and we 
think justifiably, laid down that the New York banks have come to 
occupy towards the money market of this country very much the 
position of the Bank of England towards that of Great Britain; that 
is to say, the unemployed capital of the country naturally flows to 
this city as the great financial centre, and it will continue to flow 
here whether interest is paid on deposits or not. It is the reserve 
of the New York banks which financiers all over the country watch 
when they wish to know the “state of the moneyed mind” or 
forecast the commercial future. ‘‘ Ease” in New York means ease 
everywhere, and “stringency’’ in New York means stringency 
everywhere; and if the New York banks fail, the other banks follow 
example. Now. the Bank of England is armed with powers corres- 
ponding to ite responsibilities. Inasmuch as the busines: of the 
whole country is in a measure dependent on its mode of conducting 
its business, it is allowed, as far as the banking department is 
concerned, to conduct business as it pleases; that is to say, being 
a dealer in money, it is left like s dealer in any other commodity 
to its own judgment and discretion. Accordingly, it raises 
or lowers the rate of interest as the times may scem to require. 
Ifthere appears to be troubles ahead, from whatever cause, it 
hoiste a danger-signal by a rise, and then prudent men go into 
port or take in sail. If one rise will not do, it makes another, and 
continues them until the commuuity has got its head col, and 
made everything snug. Our banks here begin to bear very much 
the same responsibilities, and havc no such power. They are tied 
down to 7 per cent. by au absurd provision of the National Banking 
Taw, 80 that no matter what dangers they may see in the future, 
they have no power to give warning to the aguntry at large or 
enforce caution among financiers. Money, it is true, rises 
“on the street” far above the legal rate, far above any rate 
ever paid before by civilized man to his fellow in time of 
Profound peace; but the quotatione of it make no impression 
on the public mind) When people hear that Money was 
Onesixteenth or one-eighth over the legal rate in New 
York yesterday, they think that it was only the “ stock-gamblers ” 
that were paying it to support their wicked speculations, and that 
“the legitimate business of the country” was going quietly on at 
the supposed scriptural rate of seven percent. Now, if the New 
York banks could last winter have given open warning that 
trouble was ahead, and that “ r&ilroad men” and all other 
promoters of new enterprises must cut down their estimates, or, in 
other words, that the country was running ahead of its disposable 
capital and available credit, most assuredly the full would have 
found us in a sounder condition than it did. 

The report recognizes this fact, but in feeble and timid language, 
Which reveals only too clearly tiie extent to which even the minds 
of the ableat. business men of the community have been debauched 


by Government interference. The following passage is a curiosity 
IN its Way ; 


























































the time or the emergency has arisen in which the public interest 
requires a reluxation of the rigid legal requirement in respect to the 
reserve to be held by banks in New York city.” 


The notion that the Secretary of the Treasury, or, in other words, 
whatever country storckeeper or village lawyer the President may 
reward fur his political services by giving him the charge of the 
public money, can help the leading bankers of the second commer- 
cial city in the world to decide when they ought to raise the rate of 
interest on their loans, is one which, better than anything which we 
have seen of late, illustrates the change which has come over the 
public mind since the war, regarding the relations of the Government 
to the nation. Which of theso bank presidents would think of con- 
sulting Mr. Boutwell or Mr. Richardson about the rate of interest if 
these gentlemen lived at home in Groton or Lowell ? and is thore 
any subtle virtue in the title of Secretary of the Treasury which 
makes him a financial authority after he gets to Washington? That 
the Secretary should be consulted with regard tothe relaxation of 
the legal limit of the reserve is reasonable enough as long as the 
Government guarantees the payment of the bank-bills. The Gov- 
ernment here represents the nation, which may be called on to pay 
the bank-bills if the banks fail; and its representatives, therefore, 
whether wise or foolish, are entitled to their say as to the means 
provided by the banks for protecting their paper issues; but what 
has the nation to do with the rates at which Moses Taylor may think 
it prudent to lend money to Jobn Smith, or at which John Smith 
may find it convenient to borrow, especially when its financial repre- 
sentatives are apt to be men who have no financial training or finan- 
cial experience, and often muke light of financial knowledge ? 





THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNKNOWN REGION.¢ 

The practical object of Captain Markbam’s work is to direct pub- 
lio attention to the arguments in favour of « new Arctic Expedition 
under Government auspices, for which, on December 16, 1872, the 
Geographical Society pleaded to Mr. Lowe, then Chancellor of the 
Exclu quer, and to Mr. Goschen, as First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
tain. Into the history of the deputation, its results, and the motive 
assigned by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Lowe for their refusal to entere 
tain the proposition“ that it would not be right to send outa 
second scientific expedition precisely at the moment when the pub- 
lic revenue has to bear the main burden of the expenses of the oper- 
ations entrusted to the Challenger ’—we entered at the time, and 
in reference to the practical purport of thia book, we have but to 
repeat our words:— The old argument for Arctic expeditions is 
still unanswerable, namely, that they are bloodless campaigns, which 
train nnval officers in time of peace almost as well, or quite as well, 
as war would du. It is not to the debit of science, but of national 
defence, that an Arctic expedition should be carried.” We atill 
think this the strongest argument for the concession of the Govern- 
metit on the point,—a concession for which Captain Markham pro- 
fesses to look with confidence next year. There is no doubt a better 
chance with Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
we do not share Captain Markham’s cheerful interpretation of the 
Downing-Street letter, which he takes to mean that the refusal it 
conveys was based on “the expense of the fitting-out of the 
Challenger, an expense which will not be incurred in 1874, s0 
that the sole reason for not sending out an Arctic expedition will 
cease with the year 1873. This is very satisfactory.” It would 
be, if ‘‘ the expenses of the operations entrusted to the Challenger” 
were synonymous merely with her “ fitting-out.” That Captain 
Markham urges the importance to science of a resumption of ' 
Arctic exploration with the zeal of a specialist, that he treats the 
consideration of danger with the scorn of a true Briton, that he 
plends the importance of opening up additional chances to “ naval 
officers who are breaking their hearts from the impossibility of 
getting employment” with the eagernces of esprit de corps, and 
that he dwells on the “ disgrace” of our retirement as a nation 
from competitive Arctic enterprise with the petulance and exaga 
geration of a man with a grievance are matters of course, which 
take the book all the more pleasant to read. The subject is attracea 
tive and interesting under every aspect and in all its details, and not 
even Captain Muarkham's glowing description of the ease, comfort, 
plenty, and salubrity which are to attend the members of the 
expedition which his prophetic eye beholds departing from these 
shores in the spring of 1874,—can rob it of the charm of danger and 
daring. Splendid steamers, of 70 horse-power, which are to do 


“The Associated’ Banks of New York, the ultimate resource in 
financial emergencies are deprived by usury laws of the power, 
Which is so effectively used by the principal’ banks in Europe, of 
Protecting or augmenting their resources by adjusting the rate of 
interest to the necessities of the occasion—a power which, if 
Tracticable, Congreas might enfely confer upon the Clearing-House 
OMilittee, in cConsuitation with the Secretary of the Treusury, with 
creat advantage to the country; as also the power of deciding when 


Google 


t The Threshold of the Uuknovwn Regiun. By Clements R. 
Markham, C.B., F.R.S., Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Suciety ; formerly of H.M.’s Aretic ship ‘* Assistance.” London ; 
Samvson Low and Ov, 
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something on a great scale, like what Dr. Hayes’ Panther did on a 
small, rearing themselves above the icc-edge, then crushing down 
upon it, and cutting their way through the beaten barrier, offer a 
wonderful picture to the imagination which has just bean filled with 
the fate of Barents, and Bebring, Hudson, Franklin, and Hall. Ships 
full of stores lying snug at anchor in sheltered coves, within easy 
distance of the land parties, who are to be provided with sledges 
brought to absolute perfection and scientific instruments warranted 
to wring Nature’s deepest secrets out of her dumbest recesses; 
emulation, health, the good spirits, and the willing minds which 
our Arctic men have never lacked, ever-exciting, delightful chances 
of the magnificent unknown; and the eager expectation of the 
educated world for its news of the two kingdoms of Creation in the 
world of ice,—such are the features of this fresh enterprise which a 
large number of experienced and influential men are urging upon 
the Government. 

Captain Markham is entirely in favour of the Smith-Sound route, 
which is as strongly opposed by Captain Wells, in his recent work, 
the Gateway to the Polynia, or open water off the Siberian coast. 
Captain Wells upholds the Spitzbergen route. Captain Markham 
sums up his exposition of the comparative claims of the two routes 
hus:— 

“In an unfavourable season by the Spitzbergen route nothing 
whatever would be done. In an unfavourable season by Smith 
Sound, 1,600 miles of previously-unknown country would be 
discovered and thoroughly explored, and valuable observations and 
collections would be made in every department of seience. Ina 
favourable season, by the Spitzbergen route an ive-laden sea may bs 
penetrated for some distance, and deep-sea soundings may be taken 
over a previously-unvisited area; but there would be no other 
result whatever. Ina favourable season, by the Smith-Sound route 
the North Pole would be reached; the northern coast of Grinnell 
Land and Greenland would be explored; their geology, flora, fauna, 
and ethnology would be investigated; and a vast addition would be 
made to the sum of human knowledge. By the Spitzbergen route 
there is the bare chance of doing little. By the Smith-Sound route 
there is the certainly of doing much. Moreover, ull observations 
by the Spitzbergen route would be limited to a few weeks in the 
summer, where as the Smith-Sound expedition would obtain 


lengthened, valuable, and complete series.” : 


This passage, which concludes a lengthy argument, many of whose 
points are out of the sphere of the unprofessional reader or critic, 
comprises honourable mention of Mr. Leigh Smith, to whom the 
honours of the Spitzbergen route should, inthe writer’s opinion, 
be left. We shall look out anxiously for the details of that 
gentleman’s recent voyage. It is interesting to contrast the 
arguments of Captain Wells with those of Captain Markham 


- Says the latter:— The Sinith-Sound route, as compared with that 


by Spitzbergen, is open to tho objections that apply to Behring’s 
Straits. It would involve a greater exrendituro of time and 
money. The ships would have more difficulty in reaching Smith 
Sound than in reaching Spitzbergen; and when there, they 
would have more difficulty in communicating with the mother- 
country... ..+.e. If the ships cannot gain the open water 
of Kennedy Channel, recourse must be had to fvot und sledge 
travelling. There is no proof that the land extends to the 
Pole, nor that the ice does so. If there is a discontinuity of the ice 
and land, the sledge partics will have a special difficulty in reaching 
the point they aim for...... The Spitzbergen route certainly 
must be the best for all the purposes mentioned, but in addition 
to this, it has, like the Smith-Sound route, special attractions to a 
scientific expedition.” Here we find the two latest writers on the 
subject of Arctic exploration distinctly ut issue, and can only hope 
that the pet schemes of both will be carried out, the one by the 
Government, and the other by priyate enterprise. The abundance 
of animal food up Smith-Sound and the healthiness of the climate 
are points which recommend that route very strongly to the lay 
mind, which regards with unheroic wonder such a story as that told 
by Wrangell of the Jakuts, or “iron men of Siberia ."—“ I have 
seen tlem frequent!y,” he says, “in the severe cold of this country, 
and when the fire had been long extinguished and the light jacket 
had slipped off their shoulders, sleeping quietly, completely exposed 


* to the heavens, with hardly any clothing on, and their bodies 


coverd with a thick coat of rime.” - 


Captain Markham’s speculations upon the results to anthropos 
logical science of such an investigation os he urges, form a very 
tempting portion of his work, especially when we remember poor 
Cuptain Iall’s most interesting, though ill-written, beok about 
his life with the Esquimaux, or Innuit. But we think there is 
niore reason in the supposition that remains of perished races may 
bo found, than in the expectation of coming upon existing tribes 
in newly-diseovered regions. That the Innuit 
Captain Hall’s five years’ experience taught him, and it was im- 


Google 


were vanishing 


/ 


possible to regard them as otherwise than a remnant when he first 
went among them. Captain Markham’s argument that the twelve 
natives seen by Clavering in 1823 at Cape Borlase Warren, in 
79 deg. N., must have gone north, because Captrin Koldewey found 
no trace of them in 1869, and the icebound coast between Scoresby’s 
discoveries and the Danebrog Isles would prevent them from 
taking a southerly course, seems to us quite inconclusive. From 
what we remember of Captain Hall’s description of the Innuit, 
their few children, and the difficulty of rearing them, it is much 
more reasonable to believe that in forty-six years no descendant 
of those twelve natives remained alive. We do not think, then, that 
an opportunity will be afforded for “the study of all the character- 
istics of a peop'e who have lived for generations ina state of com. 
plete isolation,” but we admit that it would be a study of the highest 
scientific and human interest. We wish somebody would tell us 
about the numbers in which the Esquimaux dogs are now procured. 
Are they declining, as all the peculiarly characteristic animals as. 
sociated with human races do decline, in proportion as the latter 
vanish P We know of one animal, now extinct, which existed seven- 
ty years ago on Behring’s Island, and was discovered by Steller, who 
sailed with Commodore Behring as naturalist to the expedition. It 
wae a solitary species of manatee, and they called it Byfina Stelleres. 
The creature had a sort of bark, an inch thick, composed of fibres or 
or tubes perpendicular on the skin, and so hard that steel penetrated 
it with difficulty. It lived on sea-weed. 


The Listorical portion of Captain Markham’s book is deeply, 
almost painfully, interesting. It is a catalogue of grand schemes, 
noble deeds, and forlorn hopes. Terror, want, loneliness, awful 
privation, suspense, and a fearful lagging of heavy-footed time, make 
themselves plain to us in all Arctic narratives, though the beauty 
and the grandeur be ever so apparent, and the spell ever so potent. 
Here we have a history, rather too succiuct indeed, of Arctic ex: 
ploration and its chiefs, from the days of Alfred the Great to the 
rescue of the crew of the Polaris and their arrival at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, in last April ; a description, aided by clear and minute 
maps, of the whole line of frontier separating the known from the 
unknown region round the North Pole, and a record of all the efforts 
which have been made by gallant adventurers of various nationalities 
to cross that mysterious threshold. 


The story of the third voyage of William Barents—thus Captain 
Markham simplifies his name—is one of the most interesting, and it 
is illustrated by a very quaint drawing of the winter quarters in 
which the seventeen stout-hearted Dutchmen who discovered Spitze 
berzen passed the terrible winter of 1596, at “Ice Haven,” in “great 
colde, poverty, misery, and griefe.” | This was the first Arctic winter 
ever faced by Europeans, and the countrymen of Barents and his 
companions may well be proud of their memory. It is impossible to 
read the story of their sufferings, their discipline, endurance, 
courage, and subordination, unmoved. In June, 1597 (it is “96” in 
the text, but that cannot be correct), they set sail from the scene of 
their sufferings in two open boats. Barents was too ill to stand, 
and was carried from the house, to die in the boat in five days, and 
find a grave in the midst of his discoveries, like La Pérouse and 
Franklin. How Hudson sailed from Gravesend in 1607, bound for 
the North Pole, in a craft about the size of one of the sinallest of 
modern collicr brigs, meaning to take ler straight to Japan, and the 
wonderful commercial results to all the world; the poor fellow’s 
murder; the story of Captain Vitus Behring,—commissioned by 
Peter the Great a few days before his death, in 1725, to explore by 
sea the whole northern coast of Siberia ;—the Commodore’s discove- 
ries, and his miserable death in a pit on the side of a sand-hill on 
Behring’s Island, where he, prayed them not to remove the eand 
that was burying him while he yet lived, because t¢ kept him warm,— 
these are only a few of the points of interest in this recuetl of Arctic 
adventure in past times. Of the explorers of the present century, 
Captain Markham writes with more detail, and with that warm, 
sympathetic heartiness which characterises his and their common 


profession. 
? 








Shipping Intelligence. 








ARRIVALS. 


Dec. 28, New York, American steamer, Furber, 2,119, from Shang: 
hai and Ports. December 2uth, General, to P. M. 3. 8. Co. 

Dee. 29, Great Revurdic, American scenmer, Howard, 3,400, from 
San Franeciseo, Mails and General, to P. Mo S.S Co. 

Dee. 31, Volga, French steamer, Flainbeau, 960, from Hongkeng: 
December 22ud, Muils and Generul, to M. M. Co. 
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DEPARTURES. 
Dec. 28, Relief, American steamer, Corning, 795, for Hakodate, 
General, despatched by P. M. 8.8. Co 
Dee, 30, Avoca, British steamer, Andrews, 1,185, for Hongkong, 


Mails and General, despate ed by P. & O. Co. 
Dee. 30, New York, American steamer, Furber, 2,119, for Shang- 
hai and Ports, General, despatched | y P. M.S. 8. Co. 
PASSENGERS. 


Per American steamer New York from Shanghai and Ports. For 
Yokohama.— Messrs. J. J. Van der Pol, M. Jubin, Simai, J. Pitman, 
J. W. Gardner, M. Waters, M. 8. Cooper, Mrs. Jones, E. U. Inoyé. 
For Boston.— Mr. D. C. Hall. 

Per Great lic, from San Francisco. 

For Yokohama —Jno Blythe, A. Kaut, v.s y., C. H. Gould, v.s w., 
Mrs. E. Smith, H. Hart. Wife and Chid, A. Hotta, W. Johnson, 
J. Laman, Benj. Roth, Mrs. L. Stone, 8. Chisaki and servant, W. 
Wahrugi and servant, Rev. Wallace Taylor and Wife, Mrs. M. 
Hilbert, J. McBride, F. H. Jones. For Hongkong. —Mrs. M. Gargja, 
A. Simpson, Geo. Rodgers, Wife and Boy, Chas. Crocker, R. J. 
Hammond. For Shanghai—Wm W. Larkin and Wife. 

Per British steamer Avoca for Hongkong —Messrs. C. 8S. 8. 
Lynill, Glanvill, D. Vasconcellas, and 7 Chinese. 

Per M. M, steamer Volga. from Hongkong.—Mesers. Sagura, K. 
Katski, Greeven, Sasaki, Dato, Shyno, Agakama, Moritz, Asada, 
Atsouks,- Yamakouti, Wada, Chanji, and Schmidt. 

Per American steamre New York for Hiogo —Messrs. W. H. 
Talbot, J. R. Davidson, W. E. Martin, J.G. H. Godfrey, E. Bur- 
meister, M. Woyeno, wife, child, and servant, M. Yoshi and wife, 
Yamao and friend, M. Parkins and wife, Rev. W. Taylor and wife, 
Blyth, A G. MoHeaton and wife,.M. Etori, Ishibashi, Yoshikawa, 
Oirnori, Kosigawa, Mivyasaki, Iwashi, Keola, and 16 J panese officers. 
For Nagasaki.—Mr. Florent and wife, und H. Pi Andrew. 








CARGOES. 
Per American steamer New York from Shanghai and Ports. 
TUE 55 cnscrtacsciav cnnett pi dnbedidthebsedne $20,000. 
REPORTS. 


The P.M.S.S. Co's Steamer Great Republic, H. G. Howard, 
Commander. left San Francisco December Ist at'l2.15 p.m.; to De- 
cember 4th had strong gales from N.W. and ‘heavy sea, then to 
December 9th light winds from W. and heavy swell ; December 10th, 
Lat 30.09 W. Long. 149.09 W. communicated with Steamer Alaska, 
all well; then to December 17th light variable winds and calms ; 
December 19th, Lat. 30 10 W. Long. 179 35 E. communicated with 
Steamer China, all well; then to December 29th fresh breezes from 
N.N.W. and heavy swell. Arrived at Yokohama December 29th at 
2.15 P.M. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HANDYSIDE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


32, Walbrook, London, 


(BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY), 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORK, 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. H. & Co. make every year for 
Foreign Countries some thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, MARKETS. 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 








Railings, Balcony Panels, Columns, Column Capitals, 

Gates, Street Posts, Brackets, Gratings, 

Lamp-pillars, Lamp-brackets, | Windows, Casements, 

Balusters, Newels, Fountains, drinking Fountains, 

Crestings, Terminals, Vases, Pedestals, 
Conservatories, Band-Stands. 


SMITH'S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES, 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 
Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 


LONDON. 


Yokohama, January 3, 1873. tf. 








METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


LATITUDE. 35° 25’ 41” North. 


LONGITUDE. 139° 39’ 0" East. 























OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT 9 A.M, LOCAL TIME. 





Wind. 


























Hygrometer. During past 24 hrs. 
s =r (ome 
R. ° | i 3 | , | = Ble) 4s 
S S ls si4a|s | -& LS Bl > = _< Se i Ge. 
“ts Ss isci aia lec Saisal &s a ate ee te ak 
} GB fF 4 |< > lectel S 25 Is ee eo en fe 
>» | ldsipl sls leelsd] & | BF dle] a] G lea] s 
A A MelA|E|Amsm | A a Oo |e |/S/s eald 
a 30.11 87.5) 36.5) 35.1) .204) .911) N. W. 50.0) 37.0) 43.5} .80 
Sun w.ececeeeees » +28 | 30.04 48.0) 39.0) 36.4) .215| 834) N. 50.0} 36.0) 43.0) .20 
WOE sdeesecss<ce< 30.13 33.5) 36.0! 32.3 183) 786, N. 46.0) 33.0) 39.5) .00 
yeoesnbes 80.25 38.5] 34.2) 27.8] 148) .635| N. N. E. 46.0) 37.0) 41.5] .00 
30.16 37.0) 32.5) 25.5) .133) .605, N. N. E,) 44.0) 34.5) 39.2) .00 
30.05 | 48.0) 30.5) 29.0) 26.6) .140) .831.N.N. W.) .13 10 | 40.0) 28.0) 34.0\sn’w| 4 
| 29.71 48.0 32.0) 31.0) 29.6 .161| .891| Calm. 00 | 10 | 82.0) 29.0) 80.5jsn’w} 8 
30.06 | 48.0) 36.4) 34.0) 30.5) .169) .785 06. | LO 4.0 33.5) 88.7| .07| 6 
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From observations at 9 a.m. daily, on the Bluff (100 feet above sea level), the mean reading of the barometer 


last month was 30.00 in.; the highest reading was 30.43 


in. on the 20th ; and the lowest 29.64 in. on the 16th. 


The mean temperature of the air was 41.5 degree. 
The highest day temperature in the shade was 62.0 deg.; on the 8th, and the lowest night temperature 


22.0 deg. on the 17th; 


The extreme range in the month 


was therefore 40.0 deg. 


The difference between the mean dew point and the air temperature was 7.5 deg. 
The mean degree of humidity of the air was .722 ; complete saturation being represented by 1. * 


The general direction of the wind was northerly. 
Rain fell during the month to the amount of .67 in. 
fall in one day was .30 in. registered on the morning of 


Caur, Yokohama, Janung Sry ile 


There were 26 days on which no rain fell ; the maximum 
the 27th. 


C. 8. F, FAGAN, —Lieut, 


) 
UNIVERSITY OF C 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


YOKOHAMA, JANUARY 3rp, 1874, 


Matz arrivals and departures in the present week have been as follows :— 


ARRIVED :—On the 29th ulto. the P. M. S. S. Company’s steamer Great Republic from San Francisco; 
on the 31st ulto. M. M. Company’s steamer Volga from Hongkong. 


Lert :—On the 30th ulto. P. & O. Company’s steamer Avoca for Hongkong. 
The Avoca took hence 173 bales of Silk. 
The P. M. S. S. Company’s steamer New York brought $20,000 from Shanghai and Ports. 


Cotton Fabrics, &c.—We are in the midst of the Native New Year holidays, and have no business 
transactions to report. Our quotations beldw are altered to correspond with the current closing values, and in 


the case of Woollens are purely nominal. 


QUOTATIONS FOR ARTICLES OF IMPOR?. 


ee :— 








GOODS. PRICES. - GOODS. PRICES. 
eee fe 
Cotton Piece Goods- WOOLLENS.— Continued. 
G. E. Grey Shirtings: - 
A 384 yds. 39 in. per pce. $2.17tto $2.25 ditto (plain) ditto ~ $4.50 to 5.00 
so ee) oe, 45in. ,, 2.60 to 2.65 Alpacas 42 yds.3lin. ... » 650 to 8.50 
8 lbs..4 to 8 lbs. 6 ditto 89 in. ,, 2.67}10 2.77% Camlet Cords 30 yds. $1 in. ... Nominal, 
9 lbs: oss » 44in. 3 3.10 to 3.15 Mousselines de laine, (plain) 30to81 in pryd. 0.16 to 0.19} 
G. E. White Shirtings :— ditto (printed) - 0.24 to 0.30 
56 to 60 reed 40 yds. 35 in. nominal ,, 2.45 to 2.65 Cloth, Medium & Broad 54 in to 64in ,, Dull. 
64to72 ,, ditto.. ie ca 270 to 2.85 ditto Union 54 in to 56in ,, 0.35 to 0.90 
T. Cloth: —6 lbs. ste ” ” 1.45 to 1.50 Long Ells (Assorted) ... ... «.. per pce. Dull. 
7 a ae 1.75 to 1.824 Blankets ... ... saleable per Ib. 0.30 to 0.424 
Drills, English—16 ibe. am," er “i a 
Handkerchiefs Assort ose vee POF GOS. F 0 
Brocades & Spots canis) i er pee. nominal. Metals and Sundries. 
ditto (Dyed) oe 
Chintz (Assorted) 24 yds. 30 in. ‘ 1.50 to 2.30 Tron flat and round .,. «. «.. perpel | 4.50to 5. 7\ 
Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30 in. -o- per lb. 0.87}¢to 095 ” nail rod... see oe coe vee ” 4.50 to 5.75 b 
Velvets (Black) 35 yds. 23 i in. perpce.| 8.50 to 9.00 » hoop... «++» nominal. ” 5.00to 510 | ‘> 
Muslins and Cambric. 12 yds. 42 in. __,, 0.90 to 0.95 » Bheet:., see vee nee ee nee 5.50 to 6.50 rs 
Taffachelass single weft 12 yds 43 in,, “te to oo yy WIPE eee see nee nee nee ” gerbe — os 
weft ~ 2.70 to 2.9 ae et ee ae - ’ : s 
Seer. i Nominal.) ~ 
i: ROMER), wie “ase. OR. Gee er box.| 9.00 
Cotton Yarns. . Formosa in B nom. _* picul.} 4.20 to 4.30 
No. 16 to24 4... ss «oe parpicul.| 88.50 to 41.50 co ==. x é 410 to 415 
” 28 to 32 Pe eee YT eco eve ” 40.00 to 42.00 China Xo. 1 Ping fah ve 850 to 8.75 
» 88to42... small stock som. _,, 45.00 to 47.00 do. No.2 Ching-pak 3 7.70 to 7.90 
do. No. 3 Ke-pak - 7.20 to 7.60 
Woollens & Woollen Mixtures, do. No. 4 Kook-fah a3 6.80 to 7.10 
Camlets SS 56 to 58 yds. 31 in Asstd. per pce| nom. no stocks. do. No. 5 Kong-fuw oe 6.30 to 6.70 
ditto Black... ... o 14.50 to 15.00 do. No. 6 E-pak i 5.50 to 6.00 
ditto Scarlet cia’ Sees Sek. ae " 18.00 to 18.50 SOUR is dee ig dew, 580" “See * 8.40 to 350 
Tnion Camlets ditto wie ro Nominal. Daitoong ... oo soe see one re 4.00 
Lastings 80 yds. 31. - 13.00 to 14.00 Sugar Candy... es “. 950 to 10.50 
Crape Lastings ditto ... : 6.00 to 700 Raw Cotton (Shanghai Pen} - 15.00 to 15.50 









Lastres & are 


ditto 4.00 to 6.00 , 
\ ‘Ge UNIVERSITY | OF CALIFORNIA 
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( Continued.) 


Silk.—The holidays have quite stepped business in Silk ; prices, therefore, are nominal as last quoted 
and we must wait some days before opening rates can be established for the ‘new year.’ Settlements, 100 bales. 


Tea.—Since the departure of the P. M. steamer for San Francisco on the 24th ultimo, a spirited com- 
petition has taken place in consequence of rumours at New York regarding the imposition of anew scale of 


duty. 
Settlements amount to 7,000 piculs of all grades, at an advance of from $2 to $3 per picyl, leaving but a 
limited stock on hand. 


EXPORTS. 











LaID DOWN AND sOLD Lam po 






















GOODS PRicrs. DOWN AND 60 
In Lonpow. Ex. at 40. 3$d.| mm Lyows. Ex. at 6.40 @ Ge 
Silk :-— per picul 
Extra none $710.00 to $740.00 __—,, 266. lld. to 28. d. 
mea (Bat $80.00 to $700.00 }, | 258. 10d to 26, 7d. | ge cy fo fre 78 
HANKS. and Good $640.00 t fre. 71 to fre. 74 
Shinshiu 00 ; o $66000 _—,, 24e. 5d. to 258. 2d. fre. 67 to fre. 70 
Mediam $600.00 to $620.00 __,, 230. d. to 238. 8d. | fre. 68 to fre. 66 
‘ Inferior . $550.90 2le. 2d. fre, 59 ie 
Osxiv Extra $720.00 FP 278. 4d. fre. 76 
‘5 Best $680.00 to $700.00 __,, 25-. 10d. to 268. 7d. fra. 71 to f "4 
: Good a p00 to $660.00 24. Id. to 250. 2d. | fre. 68 to fre. 70 
a um ... .00 to $600. a le. 2d. to 338. d. 
Inferior ... fre. 58 to fre. 64 
Huamartsxt Inferior to Best .. $480.00 to $510.00 __ise,, 18. 8d. to 19s. 7d. frs. 62 to fre. 56 
Tea :— 
Common _... is $23.00 to 26.00 _,, 
Good Common... 
Medium eee eee eee eee 
Good Medium ees eee eee 
Fine ii hae Unchanged. 
Finest nominally - 
moe ss sae ss 
Sundries — = : 
ushrooms... vee eee eee 
Isinglass... 
Sharks’ Fins ne bu 
White Wax.. ee eee eee 
Bees Do. san ste 
Outtle fish ... or ose 
Dried Shrimps , 
Seaweed, ... des 
Gallnut_... 
Tobacco... $ 6.60 to 13.00 7 








EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Owing to the three Bank Holidays only little business has been done this week, 


Rates close as follows :— 
On Hongkong Bank Bills on demand # per cent discount. 


On London, Bank, 6 Months’ Sight..... 4s. 3d. % - Private Bills 10 ds. sight 14 per disco 
» o» Bank Bills on demand ...... 48. 2d. »» San Francisco Bank Billson Pi ae ie 
» Credits... seieeniaksee aes 4s. 34d to 4/3} 30 days’ sight Private.... 1022 to 108 
” Paris, Bank Bills... eaceeiees 5.24 »» New York Bank Bille on demand... ps 
9950 AWBUR ese iesbiens teasuccesens 5.40 . 80d. s. Private......... 
» Shanghai Bank Bills on demand...... 74% Gold Yem...scocce..secscsccescscssecsveccens 2 


39 sdibeotd Bills 10 pa 742 Kinsatsz COR CeO OOT OOOOH eee BEHU TS Der OO SET IOS 4 to 410 
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AND = ee SHIPS. 
COLE BROTHERS, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 
Builders of all Classes of Iron Vessels up to the largest Dimensions. 


7 TUGS, BARGES, &., 
July 18, 1873. IRON AND WOOD SHIPS REPAIRED, 52 ins. 


-KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, FRAUD. 


HIS UNIVERSAL REMEDY now stands the first in public Ey in, . 
On the 27th June, 1866, MOTEEWALLAH, a Printer, was con- 


favour and confidence: this result has been acquired by the 
test of 50 yEARs’ EXPERIENCE. These Lozenges, may be found on victed at the Supreme Court, Oulcutta, of counterfeiting the 
LABELS 


gale in every British Colony, and throughout India and China they 
have been highly esteemed wherever introduced. For COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, and all affections of the Throat and: Chest, they are the 
most agreeable and efficacious remedy. They do not contain opium 
or any other deleterious drug, and may therefore be taken with | Of Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
London, and was sentenced by Mr. Justice Phear to 
TWO YEARS RIGOROUS IMPRISONMENT; 
And on the 80th of the same month, for 
SELLING SPURIOUS ARTICLES 


perfect safety by the most delicate constitution. 
Sold in Bottles of various sizes. 
bearing Labels in imitation of Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
SHarx Bacwoo was sentenced, by the Suburban Magistrate at 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 
Sealdah, to 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT. both in appearance 
TWO YEARS RIGOROUS IMPRISONMENT. 
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and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of admi.istering 

the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL orn THREAD WORMS. 

It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 

for children. Sold in Tins and Bottles of various sizes by all 

Chemists. 

CAUTION.— S@ The public are 

requested to observe that all the above 

preparations bear the Trade Mark as 
herein shown. 


THOMAS KEATING, London 
EXPORT CHEMIST AND DRU GGIST. 


Indents for pure Drugs and Chemicals : PSX | CY ; 
carefully executed. TRADE MARK. 
Yokohama, August 9, 1873. 26 ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN 
TIMES! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


dt Ihaas 29 famous and unrivalled Pills act most powerfully, yet soothing- 
ly on the liver and stomach, giving tone, energy, and vigour to 
these great main springs of life. Females of all ages will find them in 
all cases to be depended upon. Persons suffering from weak or debili- 
tated constitutions will discover that b the use of this wonderful me- 
dicine there is “Health for all.” Blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abys- 
sinia,” speaks of the Pills in the highest terms. 
Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his famous .“ Travels in China,” says that when 
money could not procure for him his necessary requirements, he could 
always get his wants supplied in exchange for “Ho loway’s Pills.” 


THE GREAT CURE ALL! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of a 
kinds. {t acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases 
and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. Rubbed on the neck 
and chest, it exerts the most beneficial influence over asthma, shortness 
of breath, sore throats, bronchitis, diptheria, coughs, and colds. In the 
cure of gout, rheumatism, glandular swellings, and stiff joints, it has no 

ual. In. disorders of the kidneys the Ointment should be most 
effectually rubbed over the seat of those organs, 


THE “MOFUSSIL GUARDIAN,” 


Of August 31st, 1872, states that a severe case of that dreadful plague 
“dengue” was cured in a few hours, by well rubbing the body with 
Holloway’s Ointment. 

These remedies are only prepared by the Proprietor, THOMAS 
HOLLOWAY, 533 Oxford Street, Zondop,. Bew terfeits that 
may emanate from! the United Btat C) . j C 
Yokohama, September 27, 1878, 52 ins, 





Cavtron.—Any one selling spurious oilmen’s stores, under Crosse 
& Blackwell's naine, will be liable to the same punishment, and will 
Se vigorously prosecuted. Purchasers are recommended to examine 
all goods carefully upor taking delivery of them, and to destroy all 
botties and jars when emptied. The GENUINE Manufuctures, the 
corks of Which aré all branded with Crosse & Blackwell's uame, may 
be Had from RVERY RESPECTABLE D£ALER in India. 

Yokohama, May 27, 1872. 12ins. 
—_ 


BETTS’S CAPSULE PATENTS. 











To prevent infringements, notice is hereby given, that 


Betts’s Name is on every Capsule he makes for the principal 
merchants in England and France, 


thus enabling vendor, purchaser, and consumer, not only to identify 
the genuineness of the Capsule, but likewise the contents of 
the vessel to which it is applied. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR, in his judgment, ‘said that the 
capsules are not used merely for the purpose of ornament, 
but that they are serviceable in protecting the wine from 
injury, and insuring its genuineness. 
Manufactories :—1, Wharf-road, City-road, London, and 
Bordeaux, France. 


Yokohama, 6th July, 1872. 12m. 


SHIRTS—ENGLISH MAKE. 


ALEXANDER GRANT & Co, 


5, OAT LANE, WOOD STREET, LONDON, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURERS, 


Their well known makes supplied to the WHOLESALE and SHIPPING 
Trades only. Price Lists on Application. 


MANUFACTORY—LONDONDERRY. 
Yokohama FGERSITF OF CALIFORNIA. 





